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JOHN W. ALEXANDER 


HIS PAINTINGS 
By HARRIET MONROE 


T is eight or ten years since Mr. John 
W. Alexander first showed a group of 
pictures in Chicago. Then he came 
to America fresh from his triumphs 

in Paris, where for a season or two he had 
been quite the sensation of the new Salon. 
I well remember the thrill he gave me; the 
dash and vigor and spontaneity of his por- 
traits; the sense I won from them of 
rhythmical movement, of grace and 
ardor, in the people, especially in the 
women, whom he painted. 

Since that introduction he has sent us 
from time to time interesting examples of 
his work, and the group of pictures now 
shown in the sixteenth annual exhibition 
of American artists at the Chicago Art 
Institute challenges us to an estimate of 
his later development. The group con- 
tains seventeen pictures, of which twelve 
are portraits or studies of women, one of a 
man, one of a boy, and the remaining three 
are a landscape, a marine, and a bit of still 
life. All but one of the figure studies are 
painted with thin colors—a _ pigment 
which gives almost the effect of tempera— 
on coarse canvas, producing a certain soft 
and velvety surface, which Mr. Alexander 
has made peculiarly a quality of his style. 
The exception—the little ‘Rainy Day,” 
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showing a woman in pink seated in an 
easy-chair with a book—is painted on 
wood, and is not a convincing experiment 
in the different manner. These pictures 
amaze us by the proof they offer that Mr. 
Alexander, at forty-five, retains all the 
freshness and enthusiasm of his youth. 
Years ago he “blazed a trail’ for himself 
with the originality and daring of a true 
adventurer, preferring to go his own way 
rather than follow the beaten paths. That 
trail he still travels with all the old-time 
energy, and with most of the old-time 
recklessness. Others have tried to follow 
him, but with little success, for an imitator 
always does better on the well-worn roads. 
One must have his sense of rhythm, 
his swift grace of conception, to use with 
any success his style. 

A picture like “A Quiet Hour,” for 
example, is an Alexander by every line 
and tone of it, and a very charming exam- 
ple. This lady in gray-green brocade, lean- 
ing over her book in some soft, shadowy, 
greenish light, is absorbed and uncon- 
scious and imaginative—she is taken un- 
awares. She is of a type familiar to us, 
convincingly our fellow-countrywoman; 
a dreamy, poetic-minded American girl, 
with a certain delicate, evanescent phys- 
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ical grace. She is impossibly thin-chest 
and the painter alone knows in what mat 
ner she has curled up her long legs unde 
that still longer swirl of gray-green drape 


ies; but doubtless exaggeration for th¢ 
production of certain results is permissibl 


and the bold curves of this figure and it 


gown show that sense of melody in lin 
which Mr. Alexander possesses, and whicl 
israrein modern art. If he sacrifices trutl 


to it, or at least fact, still one must 
knowledge that an eye alert for this ver 
fugitive quality would be so intent upot 
the effect as to be easily swayed from the 
strict letter of the law; and the resul 
is far happier than tl 
many a painter who lacks this instinct 
for elusive rhythms. 





accuracy 





“THE BLL OWL ”’ 


Mr. Alexander sacrifices too much 
this instinct, of course; that is the dange 
aman _ runs when he begins to give hi 
fancy play. In some of these pictures 
faulty drawing seems merely wanton, co! 





tributing nothing to grace of line; indeed 
rather detracting n In “The Bh 
Bowl,” for example, one of the best pi 
tures in the collection is marred by 
dwarfish left arm. Indeed, this paintei 
has a way of making his arms too short 
or tucking them away uncomfortably 
One does not feel sure enough of th 
figure under his lightly curving draperies 


In that full-length ‘Portrait of a Womar 
the gentle lady, seat the balustrad 
may as well be a supple mermaid as a 





woman, for all expression of he 
figure which one wins from the larg 
sea-green sweep of her gown. Undoubt 
edly this lady is gracious and delicately) 
womanly. Something of feminine char 
is here, which one misses in most of 
present-day portraits of women; almost 
it strikes the eighteenth-century note, a1 
gives us the fine lady of Romney instea 
of the aggressive new woman of Carolu 
Duran. But could not Mr. Alexande1 
even with his decorative method which is 
desienedly flat painting, have advanced 


still nearer to this high lost place if h¢ 
had studied the anatomy of his subject 


] 


more deeply, more truly 
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HIS BRILLIANT SKETCHES 


We must take him with his limitations, 
Imit that his effects must be caught on 
run, his prizes won by a rush. He 
akes a gallant hundred-yard dash, but 
four-mile run is not for him. His 
ures are brilliant sketches, and the 
sketch must stand or be destroyed 
cannot work over and elaborate. But 
itting all this, admitting the worst that 
be said of his faults, still his work is 
more precious to us than that of many 
ymparatively faultless painter. Such 
icture as this ‘‘Portrait of a Boy,” for 
uple, shows such sensitive sympathy 
h boyhood, expresses so reverently the 
tative, wistful outlook of twelve-year- 
youth, that one could pardon flagrant 
ns in the picture, though in this instance 
re are fortunately few sins to pardon. 
id the large picture called “A Mother,” 
portrait of a woman leaning over 
sofa on which her baby is lying, shows 
same light touch upon human ten- 


rness 


STUDIES OF WOMEN 


Graceful and gracious studies of women 
und, and they are alike in being 
ught in the act,” alike in being unaware 
he painter at their elbow, unconscious 
he pose. One of the best of them is 

\ Ray of Sunlight,” which took a Carne- 
prize in Pittsburg—a lovely woman in 
iden brown gown leaning over a violon- 

lo, whose lines and tones respond ex- 

isitely to hers. Mr. Alexander has an 
luring way of suggesting beauty in his 
men without emphatically asserting 
He gives us a hint by the contour of 
ace, the curves of a figure, and leaves us 
nging for another pose which will fully 
veal and explain. He holds something 
reserve, does not tell the whole story, 
wing that art is the science of omitting 
nd that nothing is so futile as photo- 
raphie completeness. 

His color shows also this feeling for 

itive beauty. “I have loved flowers 
hat fade,” sings an English poet, and Mr. 
lexander loves swift, evanescent effects 
1; 


ight, twilight shadows, misty indoor 
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JOHN W. ALEXANDER: HIS PAINTINGS 


harmonies. 
Here also he is 
content to do 
one thing at a 
time,totakesea- 
ereen or pearl- 
blue or rich 
golden yellow 
as the tone of 
a picture, and 
play upon it 
delicately, ex- 
pressing its 
special mood. 
‘“The Blue 
3owl’’ is in 
blue and white, 
with the same 
soft tone of blue 
in the lady’s 
fillet and belt, 
and the flower 
pattern of her 
white gown, 
which is struck 
by the Chinese 
bowl. 

‘““The Ray of 
Sunlight” is in 
sunny gold, 
with deep 
brown shadows 
to emphasize 
the brightness. 
In “A Flower” 
and “A Rose’ 
and “A Study” 
the tone is 
green, strongly 
tingeing the 
flesh of these 
women sketch- 
ed in dim re- 
flected light. 
The world is 
gray for the 
lady on the 
balustrade, and 
a soft brown 
shadowy after- 
noon for the 


gentle mother 
and her child. o ey oe ew 
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PORTRAIT OF A BOY 








In the only land- 
scape it is a most 
joyous green and 
blue, with a fresh 
free wind blowing 
the trees and 
clouds. 

Something in Mr. 
Alexander’s — style 
makes one urge him 
toward decoration, 
and yet his most 
conspicuous — essay 
in that direction is 
a disappointment. 
Of the leading 
American painters 
who contributed to 
the Congressional 
Library in Wash- 
ington, it must be 
confessed that he 
least of all achieved 
the decorative qual- 
ity. He can present 
happily a phase, a 
single effect, but a 
composition for the 
covering of a wall 
space baffles him. 
Deliberate design, 
exhaustive — study, 
seem to be beyond 
the reach of his 
electric — tempera- 
ment. 

This may ex- 
plain why his _ pic- 
tures are still so 
close to the mood 
of his youth; why, 
in spite of their 
grace and charm, 
they in a measure 
disappoint our early 
hopes of him. Here 
wasa young painter, 
we used to think, 
high-hearted — and 
highly endowed, 
who believed in his 
race and his hour, 
whose work de- 
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picted American types, and would ulti 


mately, when maturity should bring hin 
a ‘certain needful strength and solidity, 


amount to a _ poetic interpretation of 


I 





American character. The promise of higl 

achievement was there, of an art witl 

power and beauty and imagination in it 
THE FRUIT OF THE YEARS 

But these later pictures do not show so 

firm an advance as we expected; this art 

has not greatly broadened with the years 


which have brought the painter to middle 
life ; and so our pleas ire in the retention 
of so much of the grace and dash of yout] 
is alloyed by regret for the lacl 
qualities, which we are forced now to admit 
will probably always lie too deep for his 
searching. Why is it that so many of our 
artists fail to go on? Chev make a bril 
liant dash, win easily the first few goals, 
fill us with delight and confidence, but dis 
appoint at last our highest hopes. Thess 
very galleries contain several pictures which 
make one sigh, not for what they are, but 
for what they are not. Mr. Alexandei 
Harrison, for example 


© of sounder 


high rank as 


a marine-painter years ago with “The 
Wave’’; to-day a group of pictures shows 
him still striving for the same beauty of 
rolling watery surfaces, but never plung 
ing deeper into the huge and brutal, the 


entious 


splendid and mystical sea. Conse 


and sincere and fine his work is still, but it 
has gained little in strengt! 


make up for the loss of freshness. M1 
George Hitchcock is a much more serious 
ease in point, for his pictures of late, 
like the melodramatic “Sappho,” have 
been often a mere shout to the crowd, 


though this year they are more modest 
and better mannered 


THE LASSITUDE OF THE BRAVEST 
What is the reason that some of our 
bravest fall by the wayside, or wander all 





their lives over the first half of the journey 


and insight to 


) 
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they who lack height and depth of 
racter and imagination, or we who lack 
compelling power to make them do 
> It is true that we set up 
altars along that first dangerous 
r half of the way of art; the altar of 
praise, the altar of easy money, the 
of popularity, are but a few of those 
reon the American people exact heavy 
ifices from their artists. But surely 
un really strong, truly inspired, would 
pass these tempting obstructions 
move on to the heights where, unmo- 
he might build his own altar and 
une with angels. 


utmost! 


A LYRIC PAINTER 


demand much of those we admire, 
is because of the cleverness and 

, the occasional witchery of this 
ter’s art that we sigh for the some- 
beyond which it does not reach. 


VW so many pictures are heavy and 
l, we rejoice in a painter who loves 

lav w ith his goddess, who is free and 
and masterful with her, compelling 

) be swift in his service. To such an 
vives fine moments; she hides her 

ness and reveals her most lyric 
And so Mr. Alexander is a lyric 

er. His pictures—the best of them 

ress joyous surprises, delicate fugi- 
oods. They are poems celebrating 

in soft symmetries of line and color in 

ts, in landseape, in living beings; cer- 
ubtle and elusive harmonies between 
character and its environment. 

| speak musical words for the grace of 
American womanhood, striving not to tell 


hole story, but to reveal by sudden 
s, by glimpses of beauty caught un- 
es. If we demand more, perhaps we 
| our right; perhaps we are guilty 
usual trick of human rapacity, 
would have the utmost in exchange 
wreath of bays. 

















Concerning Candlesticks and Candle-shades 


By HESTER PRICE 


N colonial days the 

housekeeper took great 

pride in handsome can- 

dlesticks of bronze, 
silver, anderystal. The 
illustrations of branched 
candelabra with pendant 
prisms and the fluted silver 
Chippendale are quaint de- 
signs of several generations 
ago. That shades were not 
used with them is hardly a 
matter of surprise; the work- 
manship is perfect, the lines 
are severe, the general char- 
acter so dignified that the 
dainty modern shades seem 
entirely too frivolous to be 
in harmony with them. 

At the present time the 
wsthetic taste may be in- 
dulged without any great out- 
A TACK O’LANTERN lay in money. “If a woman 

_ SHADE has any talent, it will come 

out on her table.” 

Soft lights are such an addition to the charm of 
the simplest table that it would be well for the 
woman who keeps house to make a study of can- 
dlesticks and candle-shades. From the varied 
styles of candlesticks seen in the shops it would 
he easy to make a selection even if one must culti- 
vate a taste for the luxury of economy. A clever 
woman ean always supply herself with pretty shades. 





DRESSING A CRYSTAL CANDLESTICK 

The slender, spiral-stemmed erystal candlestick 
is thoroughly modern in its fragile, torch-like beauty. 
It is hooded with a shade as dainty as it is simple 
in style. The foundation is water-colored paper, 
covered with white crépe paper. A very full ruche 
of fine white tarletan finishes the top and bottom, 
while it is prettily decorated with a lily made with 
paper. Tull instructions for making paper flowers 
are given away by any company selling crépe or 
tissue paper, and one can usually buy pretty arti- 
ficial flowers between seasons for a veritable song. 











FLUTED SILVER 


The straight glass candlestick will doubtless appeal to the woman of moderate 
means. ‘The lines are good, the glass clear, and the price is only fifty cents. The 
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hade is made of flowered wall-paper, 
which is first plaited, then finished at top 
ind bottom with a tiny ruche of white 
tissue paper. 

Small jack o’ lanterns or hallowe’en 
hades are unique and most effective when 
ised with brass candlesticks. The shades 








A PINK ROSE CANDLE-SHADE 


simple affairs of orange erépe paper dis- 
posed upon wire frames. The eyes, nose, 

| mouth are cut out from tissue paper, 
red, black, and white, and pasted on. 

The eandle-shade made of pink paper 
roses is perhaps the prettiest of all. Choose 

radiant shade of purest rose. Make 
enough small roses to completely cover a 
round frame made of pink erépe paper. 
Paste the roses close together until they 
AN ANTIQUE CANDELABRA form a perfect ball. 
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A COLONIAL PILGRIMAGE 


]. A Bit of Old Portsmouth 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


4 HOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH has 
said that Portsmouth is rich 
in grave-yards. He might have 
added, with equal truth, ‘“‘and in 

beautiful old dwellings.”’ Time has dealt 
kindly with this quaint town by the sea. 
House after house, street after street. 
remain as they were in the days of good 
King George, and the fortunate stranger 
within the Portsmouth gates feels that 
the calendar has been turned back a hun- 
dred and fifty years. Where shall one 
begin in the colonial pilgrimage? Which 
iron gate, which stately portico, which 
broad threshold, shall be the first? The 
Langdon mansion and the home of Gov- 
ernor John Wentworth are near at hand; 
the Warner house is just around a most 
inviting corner. And beyond these are 
more houses, and beyond those are more 
houses still. The day is not long enough 
for them all, and time is too precious to 
waste in indecision. 


A PANELED HALL 


The Warner house has nearly com- 
pleted its second century. It wears its 
years gracefully, yet with great dignity. 
The warm tones of the brick, the high 
pitch of the roof, and the finely propor- 
tioned doorway promise a goodly interior. 
The Warner house shall be first. There 
is one moment of hesitation before the 
big brass knocker is lifted. Suppose there 
should be modern wall-paper in the hall; 
suppose there should be golden oak fur- 
niture; suppose—, but the great door has 
opened, and suppositions are unnecessary. 
The problem of wall-paper will never per- 
plex the inmates of this old house, for the 
hall is paneled from floor to ceiling. The 


-~ 


+) 


white paint of this fine woodwork has the 
ivory tones which come with age, and 
which no enameling can impart. After 
the sunshine outside, the hall seems very 
dark. Against the shadowy background 
is the suggestion of an imposing staircase. 
Through open doors are glimpses of family 
portraits and bits of rare silver and china. 
UNIQUE WALL DECORATIONS 

When the parlor shutters are opened, 
the staircase is revealed in all its beauty. 
Of carving there is none. In such mod- 
ern houses as the Langdon mansion, built 
1780, there is a wealth of carving—but not 
here. This old pile harks back to the 
year 1718, and is_ proud of its simplicity. 
The stairease has other claims to our in- 
terest, aside from the fact that it is a per- 
fect specimen of its type. Ascending its 
broad steps, our eyes rest on the most re- 
markable wall decoration of which Ports- 
mouth can boast, and this is saying much. 
Painted upon the plaster are life-size 
figures of men and women—allegorical, 
biblical. and otherwise. Doubtless in the 
mind of the artist there was some subtle 
connection between these figures, but we 
of to-day cannot grasp it. General Phipps 
is here, resplendent in yellow and scarlet; 
Abraham and Isaac are, perhaps, the chief 
characters in the panorama—if such it 
may be called—but more interesting are 
the Indians in full war costume, and 
women in Grecian dress, carding wool at 
colonial spinning-wheels. Spirited as to 
drawing and brilliant as to color, they 
defy time and the spectator. “Look at us 
carefully,” they seem to say, “for you will 
never see our like again.” 

Long ago—about sixty years, which is 
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not long for Portsmouth—these curious 
people were brought to light after more 
than a half-century of oblivion. Buried 
beneath four layers of wall-paper their ex- 
istence was unknown to the occupants of 
the house. Had not a workman one day, 
in making a slight repair in the wall, torn 





THE WARNER HOUSE PORTSM( 


away a fragment of this heavy coating, 
their presence might still be a secret. 
General Phipps was first discovered, then 
Isaac, next one of the, Indians, and finally 
all the figures stood revealed to the aston- 
ished household. How long they had 
been painted, how long they had been con- 
cealed, no one knew. Were they placed 
there by order of the man who built the 
house, Captain Macpheadris, or did some 
later tenant employ a local artist? The 
oldest inhabitant could offer no solution, 


BEAUTIFUL 


and thus they remain to-day a baffling bit 
of mystery. 

Captain Archibald Maepheadris, a 
Seotchman, and a member of the King’s 
council, came to Portsmouth in the early 
eighteenth century. He established an 
iron industry at Dover, and engaged in an 


JUTH, N. H.—BUILT, 1718 


extensive fur trade with the Indians. Al- 
ready a man of means, he rapidly amassed 
a fortune. Not content with the wooden 
dwellings of the town, he sent to Holland 
for bricks and tiles, with which to erect 
a suitable home for his bride, the daughter 

' Governor John Wentworth. Several 
years were consumed in the building, and 
when completed, it was the finest house 
of its day in Portsmouth. Among many 
comfortable dwellings, there was none so 
substantially built, nor so generously fur- 
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THE LANGDON MANSION—BUILT, 1780 
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THE SILVER COMMUNION SERVICE 
Presented by Queen Carol 


nished. There was a hint of Dutch sturdi- 
ness in the pitch of the roof and the 
high brick chimneys—suggesting that the 
owner had imported Dutch ideas with his 
tiles and bricks. The interior was pat- 
terned after the rooms which the gallant 
captain had_known in the old country. 

To-day, after a period of nearly two hun- 
dred years, the house holdsits own bravely, 
and must still be conceded the most 
picturesque placein Portsmouth. By one 
of those little ironies of life, the name of 
the man whose wealth and brain built the 
house is not now associated with it. The 
Hon. Jonathan Warner married the cap- 
tain’s daughter, and it is his name that 
clings to the old pile. 

Among the portraits in the parlor is that 
of Mary Macpheadris Warner.. Faded a 
bit with the many years that have passed 
over her head, she still charms with her 


aroline, 1732 


painted smile. Surrounding this eigh- 
teenth-century maid are several people 
whom she knew in life—women in brocade 
and velvet, and officers in wigs and gold 
lace. 

[he Warner coat of arms decorates 
the narrow mantel shelf, and by its side 
is that of the Sherburne family. In the 
early nineteenth century, the house 
passed, by inheritance, into the hands of 
Col. John Sherburne, an honored name 
in Portsmouth annals. The parlor, with 
its beautiful paneling, quaint blue tiles. 
and fine furniture is a pleasant place in 
which to linger, and we leave it with re- 
luctance. But across the hall is a room 
which cannot be ignored. 

Paneled from floor to ceiling, this 
spacious apartment has the charm of the 
rest of the-house. On one side of the 
fireplace, tiled in brown, is a cupboard, 
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deftly concealed in the paneling. Upon 
deep shelves are the silver and china of 
many Warners and Sherburnes, beauti- 
ful old pieces that are the more attractive 
for the reason that they are shown for a 
moment, and then quickly hidden from 
view. Through traceried doors of a great 
mahogany. cupboard may be seen curious 
shells and bits of pink and red coral 
brought home by some sea-faring Sher- 
burne. The light comes in dimly through 
the half-closed white shutters, and touches 
with a ghostly hand the dark mahogany 
furniture, the silver candlesticks upon the 
mantel, and the high brass andirons on the 
hearth. There is something eery about 
it all, and for a moment the present slips 
into the past. All old houses are full of 
ghosts, and there are many in these 
paneled rooms. 

Some one has opened the great door in 
the rear of the hall, and the garden and 
distant landscape are seen as through a 
frame. It is a glimpse of the outside 
world that brings us back to the present. 
Beautiful old house! Would that we 
could carry away every brick, and stick 
and stone. 


AN HISTORIC LANDMARK 


On quiet Pleasant street is a fine 
mansion that is a trifle impatient of the 
homage done the Warner house. It was 
built by Col. John Langdon soon after the 
War of the Revolution, and is a beautiful 
specimen of the late eighteenth-century 
type. Outwardly it resembles the work 
of Samuel McIntire, the great Salem 
architect. It stands back from the street, 
and is partly concealed by the heavy 
foliage of fine old trees. A high fence 
shuts out the outside world, and bids 
modern Portsmouth, what little there is 
of it, not to encroach upon its borders. 
There is an aloofness about the old house, 
quite lacking in the Warner home. It 
seems to challenge the visitor, and demand 
to know the name of at least one great- 
grandfather. If you have the great-grand- 
father, you need no other passport. The 
door that opened long ago to admit Wash- 
ington and Lafayette will graciously 
swing wide for you. 
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The owners of this old house are most 
hospitable. They were never known to 
turn away the humblest stranger. It is 
the old house itself that is so stiff on the 
subject of the family tree. Or is it simply 
abit of imagination on the, part of the 
visitor, who is a trifle awed by the thought 
of the illustrious ones who have knocked 
at its door? 


COLONIAL TEA DRINKING 


Famous for its good cheer, the Langdon 
mansion harbored many guests whose 
names still shed a faint glory. Few visit- 
ors of note came to Portsmouth who did 
not stay with Col. Langdon. If they 
tarried in town for a few hours only, they 
seldom went away without breaking bread 
with him. If they dined at the William 
Pitt tavern, they repaired to the Lang- 
don’s for tea. 

The Langdon tea and the room in which 
it was brewed are mentioned in several 
famous journals. In 1782 the Marquis 
de Chastellux, a major-general, serving 
under the Count Rochambeau, came to 
Portsmouth. In his diary he writes: 
“After dinner we went to drink tea with 
Mr. Langdon. He is a handsome man 
and of noble carriage; he has been a mem- 
ber of Congress, and is now one of the first 
people in the country. His house is ele- 
gant and well furnished, and the parlor 
admirably well wainscoted. Mrs. Lang- 
don, his wife, is young, fair, and tolerably 
handsome, but I conversed less with her 
than with her husband, in whose favor I 
was prejudiced from knowing that he had 
displayed great courage and patriotism at 
the time of Burgoyne’s expedition.” 

This was written three years after 
Burgoyne’s defeat, when the memory of 
John Langdon’s stirring speech, delivered 
before the battle, was ringing in the ears. 


A FAMOUS SPEECH 


“T have a thousand dollars in hard 
money,” he said; “I will pledge my plate 
for three thousand more; I have seventy 
hogshead of Tobago rum, which will be 
sold for the most they will bring. They are 
at the service of the state. Our friend 
Stark may be safely intrusted with the 
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honor of the enterprise, and we will check 
the progress of Burgoyne.” 

John Langdon was five times governor 
of his State, and the recipient of many 
other political honors. In 1812, the nomi- 
nation of the vice-presidency of the United 
States was offered him, which he declined. 
Washington held him in high favor, and 
made the Langdon house his Portsmouth 
headquarters. In 1789, Washington wrote 
in his diary: “There are some good 
houses in Portsmouth, among which Col. 
Langdon’s may be esteemed first.” An 
item of greater interest reads: ‘Drank 
tea with Mrs. Langdon and a large circle 
of ladies.” 


FRENCH VISITORS 


The room in which Washington, Lafay- 
ette, the Marquis de Chastellux, and other 
notables drank their tea, still retains its 
fine wainscoting, its arched doorways, and 
carved mantel. It is as beautiful now 
as it was &@ hundred years ago, and has 
the additional charm that comes with age. 
We do not wonder, as we walk through 
the rooms, that the house won the admira- 
tion of Louis Philippe, who was enter- 
tained here when a youth, in company 
with his two brothers, the Ducs de Mont- 
pensier and Beaujolais. Years later, when 
a Portsmouth belle was presented at the 
French court, she was asked by Louis if 
this mansion of the brave Governor Lang- 
don were still in existence. 

The beauties of this house cannot be 
exhausted in a few hours, and it is late in 
the afternoon when we pass down the 
tessalated walk, through the iron gate, and 
out into the street. St. John’s church is 
near at hand, and a glimpse of its interior 
will be a fitting close to the day. No 
house holds quite the interest of this old 
church, so closely identified with the his- 
tory of the town. Of the first Episcopal 
chapel in Portsmouth, no exact date is 
given, but it is known that the majority 
of the early settlers belonged to the church 
of England. Captain John Mason, one of 
the founders of the Piscataqua plantation, 
sent from England the first communion 
plate and first prayer-books used in the 
settlement. Nearly one hundred years 


BEAUTIFUL 


later, in 1732, Queen’s Chapel was erected 
on the site of the present church. The 
chapel was named in honor of Queen Caro- 
line, who acknowledged the tribute by 
presenting the parish with two carved 
mahogany chairs and a silver communion 
service. The chairs were placed in the 
canopied pew of the royal governor, and so 
long as New Hampshire remained a prov- 
ince, it was occupied by this dignitary. 
\t a later period the pew was reserved 
for distinguished guests, and to-day “the 
chair in which Washington sat” is pointed 
out to us. 


VALUABLE RELICS 


In 1808, the chapel was destroyed by 
fire, and a picturesque landmark was lost 
to Portsmouth. The new church did not 
retain the old name, but the queen’s mem- 
ory is perpetuated in the beautiful altar 
service, and one of the chairs—presuma- 
bly the one which the father of his country 
honored. The silver service is of the fine 
early eighteenth-century period, when de- 
signs were still extremely simple. The 
tall flagons are very graceful, and are en- 
graved with the royal arms. The church 
is full of relies, which a kind Providence 
preserved from the flames. The bell is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable of them all. 
[t was rescued from the belfry by the 
brave youth of Portsmouth, but its beau- 
tiful tone was gone, and it was recast by 
Paul Revere. — 

This is only part of its history. It 
was captured at the siege of Louisburg 
by the officers of the New Hampshire 
regiment and presented to the chapel 
by Sir William Pepperell, in 1745. The 
bell was an old one then, having been 
sent over from France in the previous 
century. Cast in relief is this inscription 
in Latin: “TI am the voice of life. I call 

ou. Come. Pray.” 

Another trophy of war, which may 
barely be seen in the gathering twilight, 
is the baptismal font. It is too dark to 
lecipher the long Latin inscription, and 
it is simpler to read the quaint transla- 
tion: 

“Sarah Catherine and Ann Elizabeth, 
accomplished daughters of Captain John 
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Tufton Mason, generously gave this Bap- 
tisterium, acquired from the French at 
Senegal, under the auspices of the above 
mentioned John, to the English Church 
at Portsmouth, in the year of our Lord 
1761, and the 26th of the preaching of 
Arthur Browne. Wyseman Clagett and 
Samuel Livermore, Wardens.” 

Every name in this inscription suggests 
an interesting biography. Captain John 
Tufton Mason was a descedent of the 
original John Mason. Wyseman Clagett 
was a unique town character of whom 
many anecdotes are told. The Rev. 
Arthur Browne was rector of Queen’s 
chapel for thirty-seven years, and during 


that period christened, married, and buried 
the quality of Portsmouth. It was he 
who performed the ceremony when Gov- 
ernor Wentworth wedded his pretty house- 
maid, Martha Hilton, a circumstance 
which Longfellow relates in one of the 
Tales of the Wayside Inn. The Rev. Ar- 
thur was a most reluctant participant in 
this affair, and “disobeyed the voice of 
conscience” rather than incur the wrath 
of the stormy bridegroom. But this story 
cannot be told away from its setting— 
the council chamber of the Wentworth 
mansion at Little Harbor, some two miles 
distant. It must wait for another day 
and another pilgrimage. 














WHAT YOUR HOST HAS A RIGHT TO EXPECT OF YOU, AND 
WHAT YOU HAVE A RIGHT TO EXPECT OF YOUR HOST 


LARISSA was dressing to dine 
out, but all the same had me 
ushered up to her room—from 
which it was easy to guess that 

Clarissa had passed the crucial stage of 
“doing” her hair, when she doesn’t want 
so much as a glance or a whisper to dis- 
tract her attention from the important 
matter in hand. (No, like you and me, 
Clarissa has no maid.) I judged that she 
had come to the point where she wanted 
some one to put her cloak around her, or 
hold her jacket for her, or maybe her 
bodice buttons in the back. 

“T am so glad to see you,” began 
Clarissa at once; “I was just wishing that 
I could remember that story you told us 
about Rabbi Hirsch. You know, the 


one that happened in a crowded street 
car.” 


“How he offered his seat to an old lady 
and a smarty young fellow crowded 
ahead of her and took it? Yes? Why, 
the story goes that Dr. Hirsch looked so 
indignant that the youth stared back at 
him defiantly and spoke up, ‘What’s the 
matter with you? You look as if you 
would eat me up! ‘No,’ answered the 
Rabbi, ‘I can’t eat you, I’m a Jew.’ ” 

“Oh, yes, that is the one. Do you mind 
if I tell it to-night?” 

“Certainly not. It will fit in if you 
have pork for dinner, but that’s not 
likely.” 

“Oh, it will fit in if the conversation 
turns to Jews, or street cars, or bad man- 
hers, or repartee, or almost anything. 
besides, some of the guests are from 
--..ago, and probably know Rabbi 
bh,” 
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“They probably know the story, too.” 

“Oh, da they? Do you suppose it has 
been in the newspapers? It is so deadly 
to tell a story that every one has read.’ 


MAKING A MENTAL TOILET 


For I would have you know that Clar- 
issa is no professional raconteur. But 
she does believe in thinking up a few 
things that may entertain the company 
into which she is going. She makes her 
mental toilet, so to speak, as carefully as 
she dresses the outer woman. She would 
consider it far less excusable to present 
herself a fagged and tired person, or a sad 
and gloomy one, or a silent and unre- 
sponsive one, than to appear in a frock 
which had lost its first freshness. 

And she is more than half right. Every 
hostess values the man or woman who 
is immaculate and tastefully clad and 
altogether decorative. But even higher 
does she prize the man or woman who 
“helps the thing go.” We teach children 
that they must appear at table neatly 
dressed, look pleasant, say ‘‘Yes, please,”’ 
and “No, thank you,” and speak when they 
are spoken to. But that is not the whole 
duty of adults when invited to other peo- 
ple’s houses, although some behave as 
if it were. 

Have we not been at little dinners, 
luncheons, or teas where all present wore 
their best clothes and the slight extra 
stiffness they considered their company 
manners? where they sat through course 
after course, satisfied to keep up the 
tritest of talk? whence the guests de- 
parted with a sense of having discharged 
a solemn duty, such as one might experi- 
ence after a funeral, because their raiment 
and their deportment have been unex- 
ceptionable? where the hosts counted 
the silver and went to bed sighing, ‘‘Well, 
that’s over with’? 

Have we not heard with our ears and 
our society reporters have declared unto us 
how at dinners in the Smart Set, golden- 
voiced prima-donnas or exotic dancers 
are hired at fabulous prices to entertain 
those who have lost the art of enter- 
taining each other? It is hard to say 
which of these weary functions most 


completely exemplifies wasted time and 


empty brains. 
COMPANY MANNERS 
Surely company manners are, or ought 


to be, the kind of manners that will be 
pleasantest to thecompany. Not merely 
One 


inoffensive, but actively agreeable. 

of Gelett Burgess’s sarcastic drawings rep- 
resents a sad group formally drinking 
tea in a seldom used “best room.” It is 
mockingly labeled, ‘Company Loves 
Misery.”’ Heaven forbid that we ever be 
part of such a company as that. 


The dinner that every one looks forward 
to in accepting invitations to other peo- 
ple’s houses is the dinner where enough 


of the guests know each other to have 
some common ground to meet on, and 
where enough don’t know each other to 
leave room for a little fillip of novelty, of 
hopeful possibility; where each convive 
recognizes his or her duty to add a quota 
to the general entertainment; where all 
are intelligent men and women of the 
world, posted on general subjects of inter- 
est, whether these are books or persons, 
yacht races or strikes; where each can 


add some anecdote or some bit of personal 
experience to whatever topic comes upper- 
most; where all are trained out of the 
terrible provincial custom of talking about 
themselves. “I, and my wife, my son 
John and my son John’s wife” may be the 
center of the universe to “us four and no 
more,” but Us Four’s feelings and aims 
and prejudices bore strangers. 


PULL YOUR OWN WEIGHT 
Therefore, when the conversation turns 
to European travel, if you have never 
been to Europe, it is not advisable to tell 


how you have longed to go, but fear the 
ocear trip, or could not bear to leave the 
children. Listen in silence till something 
recalls a parallel experience of your own 
in the Kentucky mountains, or a cab- 
man’s retort you heard at Niagara. The 
others would much rather hear that than 


any exposition of your family affairs 
and personal peculiarities. 

Socially, every one is expected, in the 
words of our athletic President, to “pull 
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his own weight.’”’ No one who is a dead 
drag on the hands of the host is wanted. 
Socially, we pay our way less by return- 
ing invitations than by being ourselves 
desirable persons to invite. ‘We must 
have So-and-So,” says an intending hos- 
tess; “he is a host in himself.” 


NEW PEOPLE 


“To me the chief enjoyment in life is 
meeting new people,” says a lively lady. 
Her optimistic view of new acquaintances 
springs from a full and delightful past, 
and at once you feel sure that the 
optimist herself must be charming, or she 
would not be so regularly asked to meet 
charming people. There are, to be sure, 
some persons of whom little is required, 
and to whom much is forgiven. Certain 
social debts have to be paid, certain 
family connections have to be considered. 

A pretty girl is more ornamental than 
much cut-glass and roses; she may be 
invited out, even if her talk is limited 
to yea, yeaandnay,nay. A distinguished 
writer, artist, or explorer will be sought 
for because every one is eager to meet 
the lion of the hour. Yet often the lion 
of the hour roars more tamely than a 
sucking dove when out of his own special 
jungle domain. But these are exceptions. 
As arule, people are expected to pay their 
way in other people’s houses with the 
social small coin for such cases made and 
provided. If you are bankrupt in that 
you deserve no more welcome than you 
would get on a Pullman car without your 
ticket. 


PAY YOUR WAY 


Make sure, then, in partaking of hos- 
pitality that you are able to discharge 
the obligations it imposes. Hunt out con- 
versational coin from the crannies of your 
brain. Be ready to give out something 
when the conductor glances your way. 

I know a family in which, from the 
youngest child to the son in college, each 
member is required to contribute some- 
thing to general conversation at meal-time. 
They have never been allowed to regard 
this as a mere stop for stoking the physi- 
cal engine, to be made as brief as possible. 


Each treasures up some incident of the 
day ; no one forgets that he has met an old 
friend, or heard a bit of news, or seen a 
great man, or even watched the trail of 
the fire patrol and the excitement it 
aroused. They have become more ob- 
servant, their sense of humor is sharpened, 
their sympathies are quickened in little 
street comedies, because of the applause 
of the family circle. They are always sure 
of a friendly interest in their individual 
adventures and misadventures. They all 
keep in touch with each other’s pursuits. 
Meal-times are not dull in that family. 
The mind as well as the body is refreshed. 


AN INVALUABLE TRAINING 


Such home-training is invaluable in the 
larger life; unfortunately, few Americans 
get it. The French, who, after all, have 
no more native kindliness, grace, or intel- 
ligence than we, have won an enviable 
reputation for being more regardful of 
the amenities of existence. In the rush 
of a tense business career our men in par- 
ticular are apt to leave the art of enter- 
taining others to their womenkind. They 
are remiss about cultivating social gifts; 
yet these stand an ambitious man in good 
stead in his upward struggle to a position 
of power and responsibility. Some people 
do such a large social business, so to speak, 
are so constantly giving, taking. and ex- 
changing, that they have their intellectual 
pockets full of currency. Others have 
natural high spirits, ever flowing and most 
contagious. But those of us less favored 
by fortune or by nature, have to make an 
effort to pay our debts. The effort is a 
good thing. It is a good thing for our 
wits not to rust unburnished, but to shine 
in use. It is a good thing to control our 
own listlessness or moodiness and work 
up some sort of surface cheerfulness for 
our neighbor’s benefit. That surface 
cheerfulness is pretty sure to strike in, 
and in many ways are we repaid for the 
effort. A man returns to his business, a 
woman to her household planning, with 
fresh zest for having taken the best kind 
of recreation—a change of mental exercise. 

It is a good thing not to be selfish or 
stupid in other people’s houses. 
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SILHOUETTES OF GERM 


HAT nation can claim the 
honor of originating the sil- 
houette? Was it the Egyp- 
tian with his flat-colored pro- 
files on tombs and mummy-cases? Was 
it the Chinaman, with his unshaded gold 
figures upon black lacquer? Or were the 


Venetians, with their delicately chiseled 
cameos, fastening this fame upon the 
Italians? 

The silhouette, as we know it, was 
brought into being no _ reg Eti- 
enne de Silhouet, who flourished during 
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AN MAKE 

the reign of Louis XV. and Madame de 
Pompadour. Through the intervention of 
the latter he was made French minister 
of finance, and tried hard to straighten 
out the entangled monetary condition 
of his country. He began by cutting 
down every state expense, but such was 
the extravagance of Louis’ court that 
his endeavors were in vain, and he was 
laughed at so much for his pains that he 
was glad to retire at the end of eight 
— 


the mean time some fearless rascal, 


Owes 
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with a keen sense of wit, cut from black 
paper a striking profile of the Marquise, 
which, when mounted upon a white card, 
was displayed in succession in the many 
picture-shops of Paris. It made a sensa- 
tion, and was christened “Silhouette” by 
the people, ‘‘because,”’ as they explained, 
“it was as black as the character of the 
Marquise, and as empty as his treasury.” 


business. Much of the character and 
expression was lost in the process of reduc- 
tion. So it came about that only skilled 
artists who were able to do this part of the 
work came to any prominence. Some of 
these there were, however, who attained 
to such proficiency that they were able to 
cut the portrait direct from the living 
model. These artists went from town to 






































SILHOUETTE OF A BOHEMIAN NOBLEMAN 
Cut out of black cloth and mounted on gold paper 


After that it became the fashion to have 
one’s portrait made ‘a la Silhouette.” 
Many silhouette artists sprang into being, 
whose methods of work were as follows: 
The person desiring to have a portrait 
made seated himself between a candle and 
the wall, so that his shadow was thrown 
upon the wall on which a sheet of paper 
had previously been fixed. The outline 
of the shadow thrown thereon was drawn 
and afterward cut out. Black paper was 
used for the picture, which in turn, was 
mounted upon white cardboard. They 
were fully life-size, and the matter of re- 
ducing them was a difficult and delicate 


BOHEMIAN SILHOUETTE OF STAMPED 
LEATHER 


town, wherever fairs, exhibitions, or other 
people-gathering affairs were being con- 
ducted, cutting out pictures by the hun- 
dred. 


DIFFERENT TYPES 


Many of the better class silhouettes of 
this period were cut out of and mounted 
upon satin, whose texture was fine enough 
to permit its being handled without fray- 
ing. This marked the difference between 
the court belles and beaux and the peo- 
ple of the middle and lower classes, as does 
the Velox printed picture of to-day and 
its autonym, the tintype. 
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ONE OF THE MOST PECULIAR SILHOUETTES 
IN EXISTENCE 





When the black parts of the pictur away, and 
the paper held between the t ght, one 
of the most satisfying heads of t it is possible 
to imagine is revealed. Supposed to be the work of 


an English prisoner. 


PAUL KONEWKA. 


Toward the latter end of the century 
the discovery of photography by Daguerre 
almost eclipsed the silhouette. The makers 
of the pretty trifles became rarer and rare1 


and had become almost a memory when a 
young artist suddenly appx ar d who was 
remarkable not only for his skill in cutting 


profiles, but entire groups of figures. His 
name was Paul Konewka, and he becam« 
so proficient that he illustrated in this 
manner whole poems, and even books. 
Among the literary works thus enriched 


were Goethe’s “Faust,” Shake spe are’s 
“Mid-summer Night’s Dream,” and that 
portion of Henry IV. pertaining to Fal- 
staff. Ludwig Detuh, a well-known Euro 


pean art critic, said of Konewka’s work 
“In refinement, beauty, and characteristic 
delineation of human figures and animals 
in pure outline, none, even of the greatest 
artists of nature, have surpassed Ko- 
newka.” 


BEAUTIFUL 

Konewka began cutting pictures at the 
tender age of three years. He amused 
himself for hours at a time with a pair of 
scissors and paper. Even this early work 
sh the evidence of the master. At 
five years of age he began cutting fore- 
shortened figures, and before long was 
astonishing people with the possibilities 
of black and white, which in his hands 
possessed all the strength of a shaded or 
colored drawing, expressing, as it did, life, 
movement, and even light and shade. 

GERMAN METHODS 

He died at the age of thirty-one years, 
after having made thousands and thou- 
san of pictures. His tools he had 
always with him, and at the request of a 
friend or acquaintance, would cut a charm- 
ing little copy of something he saw before 


r better still, an idea of his brain, 


resent it to any one who was tactful 
h to express an admiration for it. 


re were many methods of making 
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silhouettes, one of which was to paint the 
design in black upon a white surface, or as 
are some of the German silhouettes, upon 
mirrors. Another way reversed the usual 
cutting method by trimming from white 
paper the outline of the picture and leav- 
ing the background, or more properly 
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speaking, the surrounding paper, which, 
when mounted upon black cloth, produced 
an effect similar to the other two. 

Of late years this art has to some extent 
been revived, but it is too whimsical to be 
taken very seriously. Yet it may have 
cleverness and humor, and even charm. 
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THE HISTORY OF HUMAN 
HABITATIONS 


By MARY LANGDON HARRISON 


DWELLINGS OF 


HE study of the probable habita- 

‘ tions of man in remote ages, how- 
ever much it may partake of the 
element of uncertainty from the 

very nature of their remoteness from our 
time and ways of thinking, derives much 
of interest from the fact that the childhood 
of each of us passes through some of 
the historical phases which have affected 
the race; and much of value from the fact 
that, to quote Mr. Bucknall, the transla- 
tor of a great French wotk on this sub- 
ject, ‘‘We find the builders succeeding in 
giving even to the most primitive concep- 
tions and modest structures that charm 
which arises from the free expression of a 
rational application of means to an end, 
and which, in human works, constitutes 
art.”” Seen in the light of this interpre- 
tation of them, speculation as to these 
simple structures has a direct value in 
modern architecture, since it is only to 


PRIMITIVE MAN 


this logical use of the material at hand 
that we may look for architectural dis- 
tinction at the present time. Nor should 
it be forgotten that primitive man still 
exists in very remote parts of the world, 
and his ways are an object lesson. 

Two spirits have ever been at work in 
determining the development of domestic 
architecture, the spirit of Progress and 
that of Conservatism; the one trying new 
paths, the other jealously cherishing that 
which has been beneficial in the past. 


THE INFANCY OF MAN 


It is through the eyes of M. Viollet-le- 
Duc, whose historical research has yielded 
for modern readers the best that has been 
known and thought on this subject, that 
we must look on the dimly imagined scene 
of that early time when man was in some- 
thing less than the stage of infancy; when 
but the embryo of a possible humanity 


as 
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BUILDING WITH R 


had begun to stir in a cheerless world 
It is a world of irregular lakes, of fantastic 
mountains, and of vegetation 
which we look upon, by no means silent, 
but alive in every part of its warm, moist 
atmosphere with the croaking of frogs, 
the hissing of snakes, the lowing of graz 
ing creatures of immense size, the hoarse 
cries of large birds. Among these, som 
different creatures, anxious and agitated, 
peer about, seeking shelter 


meager 


THE NEED OF SHELTER 


Night and a violent storm approach, 
and some instinct impels these groping 
beings to a bushy tree, where they pull 
down the branches and hold them to earth 
by heavy clods of clay. They partially 
cover their bodies with the skins of ani- 
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1 STONES 
mals, and strive still further to protect 
themselves with hastily woven mats of 
re , or by piling up grass, dead branches, 
and earth on the side of their shelter 
the wind. This, too, is inadequate 
against the fury of the elements, and the 
spirit of progress suggests that the tops 
of two young trees be drawn together and 


| in place by grasses. Many trees 

milar size are planted in arude circle. 

Their tops are bound together: and the 

‘es between are filled with the stripped- 

off branches, with rushes, and long grass, 

nin and out. About their roots, as 

tection from pools of water, is piled 

An opening is left on the 

opposite the rain-bearing wind, and 

branches and leaves, trodden into 

interior, form a kind of floor. The 

est step in architecture has been 

n, and every other group, or family, 

of this human brood desires to follow in 
i ition. 


ss of clay. 


THE ARYANS 
at man is made by his environment 
truism amply illustrated in his use of 
building materials. The Aryan found him- 
inthe midst of a vast,elevated country, 
tered on the north by mighty moun- 
t Dwellings on this plain—which 
furrowed by valleys, watered by tor- 
ts, strewn with rocks, and agitated by 
re storms—took on a character to cor- 
nd with the needs thus presented; 
for this race of man, with that aspiration 
either is intelligence or has devel- 
it, built better structures than the 
st snake-like torpidity of the dwell- 
f the lowlands demanded. ‘The prim- 
{ryan built his house against a back- 
ind of high rocks, giving some shelter 
the wind, and this same friendly 
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enemy demanded that the roof be very 
slanting and very projecting. It was sup- 
ported by forked trunks of trees and cov- 
ered by their bark. The house-walls, of 
logs joined at the corners, afforded a tri- 
angular opening for entrance, with smaller 
ones to admit light. These could be cov- 
ered from within by mats of rushes, or 
the skins of animals, and the inner walls 
were thus hung, to protect the inmates, 
while a kind of privacy was afforded by 
hangings, which divided the indoor space 
into three parts. At the end of the build- 
ing, next the rock, a fire burned, and its 
smoke was carried off by a long wooden 
flue, built of logs. Mats afforded comfort, 
increased by couches of dried herbs, cov- 
ered with lamb-skins. 


PRIMITIVE IMPLEMENTS 


Like as all this seems to the homes of 
mountaineers of to-day, there yet lies all 
the unconquered field of textile manufac- 
ture between them. Rude tools of stone 
were, however, theirs, and pottery, turned 
on a kind of wheel. In the earthen vessels 
was stewed the family pottage, whose 


nourishment was shared with guests. The ~ 


Aryan, sometimes compelled to remain 
for days in the comparative shelter of his 
clearing, had to store up food, and about 
the open space in front of his home cattle 
sheds were built. He fed his flocks, and 
offered sacrifice on a central stone within 
his little acre to a Power, all unknown, 
but dimly felt, behind the visible world. 
But the powers which he could see and 
feel, such as rain and wind, answered the 
prayers, at first by an apparent curse, 
washing away the foundation and roof of 
his dwelling, and blowing its walls in pieces. 
This severity blessed him, however, by 
spurring him to better effort. 


STONE FOUNDATIONS 


His next foundation was of stones, 
which he slid down the mountainside to 
the site of his former home. Two pieces 
of wood, joined by a peg thrust through 
them, enabled him to measure the angle 
of the different stones, and as two were 
placed upon the ground the angle between 
them was filled by a third stone, whose 


shape, roughly measured by the rude 
wooden tool, approximately fitted the 
space. A platform of clay, surrounded by 
stones to protect it, was first laid, and on 
it was outlined the perimeter of the house, 
with fitted stones let down on trunks of 
trees from the hill above. The stone walls 
were next laid, with door and window 
jambs of wood, so placed that the weight 
of the stones upon them held them firmly 
in place. The fireplace, too, was built 
of stone, with a better flue than before, 
and the rebuilt house of the Aryans—of 
stone plastered with moss, clay, and peb- 
bles—presented not only a defense against 
the weather which endured for several 
generations, but, within doors, illustrated. 
the development of men’s powers by its 
floors of well-baked tile. Manufacture had 
begun, and the possibility of trade be- 
tween different groups of men was at 
hand. 
THE ARYANS IN THE PLAINS 

In time the spirit of progress led the 
Aryans downward from the mountains to 
the plains to the south of the Himalayas, 
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FORKED POST WITH CARVED ORNAMENT IN 
INTERIOR OF LATER ARYAN HOUSE 
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where they met a yellow-skinned and un- 
energetic race, to whom, with their fair 
strength and beauty, they appeared as 
gods. But little effort was made to re- 
sist the invaders, and the feebler race, 
though skilled in metal work, understand- 
ing the use of many tools, and employing 
the arts of painting, weaving, and dye- 
ing, soon became the slaves of the hardy 
mountaineers. The conquered race, un- 
used to warfare with the elements or with 
one another, 
had built houses 


BEAUTIFUL 


hall, with two doors, one from the outer 
and one from the inner court. B is 
the inner court, with a portico and bed- 
chambers opening from it. D is an 
partment where the chief daily received 
people from without. On the opposite 
side is E, a room set apart for sacri- 
fice, which was conducted by the head 
of the family. Here the family treas- 
ure was also kept. F is the family 
eating-room, the meals being prepared in 
thesmall inclo- 
sure marked F. 


pe] 





of bricks and 
canes, but the 
Aryans de- 


thing stronger, 
capable of re- 
sisting attack. 
The miserable 
natives tried to 
build such 
houses, but 
blows from 
their masters 
supplied the 
place of enthu- 
siasm, and un- 
used to work 
with stone, and 
but dimly un- 
derstanding 
what was re- 
quired of them, 
they often 








REBUILT HOUSE OI 


G is the outer, 
rear court with 
servants’ rooms 
opening from 
it. The whole 
structure, neat- 
ly built of stone 
and timber, was 
surrounded 
with large trees, 
and showed 
that the best 
parts of both 
methods had 
been retained. 


DIFFICULTIES 


It is both in- 
teresting and 
melancholy to 
imagine the dif- 


HE ARYANS : : : 
ficulties which 








abandoned 
their task, and essayed to emigrate. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF GOVERNMENT 


The necessity for meeting this new 
emergency led, among the Aryans, to a 
sort of feudal government, and in a few 
years’ time the leading families had great 
settlements under one roof, with a large 
central dwelling-house, secure from the 
prying eyes of outsiders, surrounded by 
the more or less hostile serfs dwelling in 
smaller quarters. For this habitation the 
plan was always the same, whether the 
structure was large or small. The outside 
was closed, to prevent the curious eyes of 
the serf from prying. At A was the outer 


beset the build- 
ers. More or less 
tched serfs hewed the stone from 
neighboring hills, and this, dragged 
wagons by oxen to the building 
was laboriously formed into a 
wsement, taller than the tallest man. 
On this was laid a framing of heavy 
timber in such a way as to form a round- 
ing slope on either side, meeting in a cen- 
tral ridge-pole. The poles, running from 
end to end of the building, which formed 
the roof, had the open spaces, that the 
use of cross-beams necessitated, filled in 
th lengthwise reeds and a thatching of 
rushes, adapted from the native construc- 
tion. They afforded a perfect protection 
from the rain, but the gable ends were not 
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filled, but left open to introduce light and 
air to the interior, not otherwise accessible. 
The porticos were supported by the forked 
trunks of trees, and as the serfs who built 
the dwellings were of a race somewhat 
skilled in wood carving, these supports 
were as richly wrought as possible, and 
were much admired by every one. The 
rooms themselves were separated by trel- 
lises of canes, wrought by the serfs, and 
hung with skins of beasts caught by their 
masters. 


THE BANQUET HALL 


The central hall, or court, often held 
revelers to the number of two hundred, 
who stayed at the banquet till far into 
the night. But though luxury had be- 
gun, it had not wholly corrupted the 
Aryans, for they never partook of the in- 
toxicating drinks prepared and drunk by 
the natives. Many ceremonials not whol- 
ly religious took place, but women did 
not appear often in public, attending 
rather to the service of the household. 
The clothes of both men and women were 
far from mean. White and colored wool- 
ens covered them, often enriched with 
embroidery furs, and beads of gold. The 
ritual of marriage was celebrated with 
pomp and splendor, feasting and mirth, 
and very soon the simple religious offices 
were no longer performed by the patriarch 
of the family, but by a separate priest- 
hood, chosen and set apart for conducting 
an increasingly elaborate ritual. Civili- 
zation had dawned on mankind. 


LATER INNOVATIONS 


Thus started forward on its great des- 
tiny, the Aryan race pursued a trium- 
phant course, though not without vicissi- 
tudes. Characterized by force and adap- 
tability, it borrowed something from 
nearly every race with which it came in 
contact. From the Mongolians, who have 
changed but little their mode of building 
since earliest times, they borrowed the 
over-hanging upper story, the very wide 





PLAN OF HOUSE OF THE ARYANS SETTLED 
ON THE UPPER ANDES 


eaves, and projecting balconies, which, by 
their complete protection to the lower 
story, did away with the use of stone and 
admitted buildings of lighter and more 
rapid construction. Migrating to the west- 
ward in thousands, they encountered a 
race which dwelt in huts of clay, and the 
happy thought occurred to them of build- 
ing a framework of wood strengthened 
within and without by a kind of plaster. 
From the Medes, from the Egyptians, 
and from the Semitic tribes, fresh ideas 
were adapted to the Aryan needs, devel- 
oping in time varied and often beautiful 
types of houses, with a conformity to 
conditions of climate and mode of living 
which is, after all, one of the secrets of 
good architecture. 
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HE revival of interest in pewter 
ornaments and household vessels, 
says the Washington Evening Star, 
has put the wooden wedding out 
of fashion. Up-to-date couples celebrate 
the fifth as the pewter anniversary. The 
innovation is one which is profitable to 
the householder, for antique pewters are 
valuable, and modern specimens attract- 
ive as well as fashionable. Old tea-sets 
handed down from colonial days are rare 
prizes, and fortunate is the woman who 
has an elderly relative who can bestow 
such a gift upon her. The engraved invi- 
tations for the pewter weddings are sent 
out a long time in advance of the date of 
the festivity. This is to afford friends 
ample time to look in out-of-the-way 
places for rare tankards and bowls. 
aA 
The new pewter plate which is shown 
in the shops is a reproduction of the ves- 
sels common in the days of the last 
Tudors. It was Charles II. with his ex- 
travagant court that popularized silver 
in England. Before his time, the great 
lords had their silver or gold services, but 
the middle classes contented themselves 
with wooden, clay, and pewter vessels. 
In the time of the Plantagenet kings, 
pewter chalices were used in the churches. 
Huge pots, designed to hold the yeoman’s 
generous draughts of ale, were the earliest 
forms in which the ware appeared. Con- 
sequently a fine old tankard is a prize for 
the collector. The Elizabethan drinking- 
vessels, like everything else pertaining to 
the reign of the Virgin Queen, are splendid 
specimens of workmanship. They have 
lids, like steins, and are composed en- 
tirely of metal, embossed with scrolls and 
flowers. The Tudor tankards are simpler 
than the Elizabethan ones, and are with- 
out covers. Dutch tankards, wrought 
with fine patterns, have high lids, slender 
handles, and broad bases. Next in in- 
terest to the tankards are the candle- 
sticks. The oldest have square bases for 


the support of the taper, and high col- 
umns like Corinthian pillars. Such can- 
dlesticks are rarely seen outside of his- 
toric collections. Pewter candelabra to hold 
several lights are rare in this country, per- 
haps for the reason that the humble folk 
who used them in colonial days did not 
waste more than a single candle at a time. 


CHINA 


( NE of the most interesting collec- 
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tions of china ever offered for 

sale in this country is that of the 

late Father McClure, of Brockton. 

[t contains examples of all the European 
potteries, and represents the work of 
rs. Father McClure began his col- 
ecting when a youth and his enthusiasm 
r flagged. No specimen that was not 
rfect of its type was accepted, and it 
ld now be difficult to duplicate any 
one phase of the collection, which in- 
les Delft, Strasburg, Dresden, Majolica, 
ppi-di-Monti, Sévres, Crown Derby, 


Worcester, Wedgwood, and many other 

es. Father McClure did not specialize. 
It was not the fashion when he first 
turned his attention to old china, and in 
later life he was too broad in his tastes to 
confine his interest to mere jugs or tea- 
pots. Conditions have changed in the 


! twenty years, and the opportunities 
offered to the Brockton prelate are not 
encountered to-day. 


aA 
Great collections are seldom kept in- 
tact. What connoisseurs gather together 


heirs usually put asunder. The Dana 
reelains were separated piece by piece, 

and a similar fate overtook the Wales and 
Crim specimens. It is the hope of Miss 
\icClure that her brother’s collection will 
escape the hammer, and be purchased 
outright by some private individual. 
Here is a rare opportunity and one that 
probably never be repeated. There 

ve been many notable sales of old 
china in this country, but few where the 
collection was so many-sided and so per- 
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fect in each section. It is earnestly hoped 
that these beautiful old pieces will find a 
permanent place in some museum, where 
they will be enjoyed by thousands. 


FURNITURE 














HE question is often asked if it 
pays to buy antiques; whether, 
from a purely commercial stand- 
point, the collecting of old furni- 

ture and china is a profitable investment. 
If some of the auction sales that have 
occurred of late can be taken as typical 
examples, the answer would be that the 
collecting of old china and furniture is a 
decidedly lucrative pastime. Auction 
sales are somewhat of a lottery. There are 
forced sales and fake sales, and sales where 
beautiful things sell for trifling sums and 
mediocre articles bring prices out of all 
proportion to their value. But these are 
not the sales now considered. We have 
in mind fine collections—legitimate col- 
lections—where the name associated with 
them stands for something. If it be that 
of a well-known collector, whose approval 
of an object is considered a guarantee of 
its merit, the chances are that every article 
that comes under the hammer will bring 
far more than was originally paid for it. 
A 

The Morgan and Dana sales of porce- 
lains, to speak of noted collections of the 
past, were striking examples of this fact. 
The recent sale of the furniture and china 
of the late Dr. William H. Crim, of Balti- 
more, is another instance. The wisdom 
of investing in fine old mahogany was 
especially demonstrated here. The prices 
realized have passed into history, and 
form what may be termed record-breaking 
figures. Dr. Crim had long been known 
as a collector of antiquities, and when his 
fine furniture, rare blue china, valuable 
Sheffield plate, and quaint prints were put 
up at auction, Baltimore became a mecca 
for dealers and collectors all over the 
country. Dr. Crim’s name carried great 
weight. His approval of an old piece of 


furniture or china stamped it as genuine. 
It was believed that his collection con- 
tained no spurious specimens, and the 
sale proved this to be true. It has been 
said that he paid little for his treasures, 
finding many of his finest pieces in the 
cabins of the South. If this is so, the 
profits reached proportions that can 
searcely be reckoned. Big prices were 
expected, but not such astonishing ones. 
A four-poster bedstead sold for seven hun- 
dred dollars, a Heppelwhite cabinet for 
twelve hundred dollars, and eight Chip- 
pendale chairs brought the remarkable sum 
of one thousand dollars apiece. As the 
cabinet and chairs were purchased by deal- 
ers—who are seldom actuated by senti- 
ment alone—it may be supposed that they 
were worth the money paid for them. 
The chairs and the bed were of historical 
interest—the picturesque cabin story does 
not count here. The bed was especially 
designed for Lafayette in honor of his 
visit to Baltimore in 1825. The chairs 
were purchased by Benjamin Rush, when 
minister to France, and later passed into 
the possession of Francis Scott Key. For 
years they had been known as the “ Key 
chairs.” It is not on record what Dr. 
Crim paid for the eight, but it is believed 
to have been less than two hundred dol- 
lars. Mr. Charles H. Pond, of New York, 
who made the bidding of these chairs ex- 
tremely lively, and who finally secured 
them, is quoted as saying that aside from 
the historical interest attached to the 
pieces, a set of Chippendale chairs was 
worth almost anything that might be 
asked for them. 


aA 


A discussion might be started in regard 
to the maker of the chairs—for they have 
none of the so-called Chippendale char- 
acteristics. The backs are heart-shaped, 
and are of the pattern usually associated 
with Heppelwhite. That Chippendale 
made chairs of this design is evidenced by 
those in the Kensington Museum, but it 
is believed that very few are in existence. 
It would be interesting to know whether 
these are real Chippendales, or merely 
called so out of respect to a tradition. 








A Modern New 


By ALICE M. K 


XAMPLES of colonial domestic our 


architecture that have survived a1 

the period of their creation pre- ari 

sent a field of historic and practi- ex 
cal value to every one interested in the « 
building of houses. In accordance with bu 
the lives of the generations they sheltered 
these houses were, and still remain, true 
exponents of primitive habits and simple Pr 


living. for 


With the more complex conditions of tr 
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own times, a wider comprehension of 
hitectural possibilities has naturally 
n, and. houses of the present day 


press a finer art and a keener regard for 


fort than was attained in our early 
ilding of homes. 
\ modern New England residence de- 


ened by one of the younger architects of 


yvidence, R. I., Mr. Howard K. Hilton, 
his own occupation, shows an original 
atment for a small city lot, fifty-five by 
1ety-eight feet, in which practical and 
istic qualities are noticeable in the 
erior, with a picturesque outline and 


tasteful garden effects. 


An architect’s indulgence in what Bur- 
“one of the greatest pleasures 
life, the making of one’s own home,” 


fers an almost unequaled opportunity 


* the expression of building ideas and 


ideals. On this oceasion, if never again, 
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THE RESIDENCE OF MR. H. K. HILTON, ARCHITECT, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


the architect is exempt from the exactions tion must sometimes touch the high-water 
and restrictions of a client’s needs or mark in his career. 
fancies, and the results of his emancipa- The sides and roof of Mr. Hilton’s house 
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THREE VIEWS OF THE HOUSE 


are crisp and decisive, the general propor- 
tions graceful and dignified. The brick- 
work shows wide, white mortar joints, 
and the second Story is open timbered. 
The roofing is large, green slates. 

The plan of the first floor secures the 
utmost good for the every-day demands of 
the household, its execution marked by 
an artistic feeling that characterizes all of 
Mr. Hilton’s work. 

The vestibule opens from a lower level 
into an entrance hall, which connects at 
the right with a side-hall. (See diagram.) 
In the latter there is a lavatory, coat- 
closet, elevator that reaches all floors, an 
extra space for bicycles or baby carriages, 
a tradesman’s entrance, and a second 
flight of stairs that, in their particular 
location, are of daily use for the servants, 
or, on occasions of evening entertainment, 
may be used by guests for reaching the 
dressing-rooms upstairs without passing 
through the main hall of the first story. 
The double comfort of this last feature is 
appreciated after living in houses without 
it. 

A small vestibule gives entrance into a 
reception-room, and although not large 
in size this room receives ample compen- 
sation in its bay-window of leaded glass 
and the interior treatment it has received 
—the walls hung with English chintz, the 
gas-fixtures made up in old Verde brass, 
furniture of Chippendale design, and lace- 
curtains delicately traced in Marie Antoi- 
nette pattern. The reception-room in 
these days takes the place of the old-time 


rlor, or “keeping-room,” and its best 
rvice is obtained when it is placed, as in 

Hilton’s scheme, close to the front 
entrance, and kept quite distinct from the 
less formal living-rooms of the family. 

In the main hall the fireplace is opposite 
the entrance, giving an impression on 
entering the room, of hospitable cheer. 
The spacious feeling is heightened by the 
double openings into adjacent rooms, and 
the open-beamed, sanded ceiling. The 
classic pillars, capitals, and cornice are 
details that give dignity and add interest 
to the main hall. 

The library is designed for a family 

ing-room, and covers the entire front 

f the house with light received from three 

les. It is reached from the landing of 
the main stairway, and may be closed with 
liding-door or a portiére. It is of ample 
breadth and width, and is treated in a 
manner to make it distinctly cosy. The 
fireplace is at the extreme end of the 
entrance door, and it has seats built 
cainst the wall on either side, with win- 
ws of leaded glass above. This arrange- 
ent forms a delightful inglenook, free 

m drafts and interruptions from the 

rance door. A large square bay, with 
lattice-windows, faces the street, and on 
the opposite wall a row of book-shelves is 
built. There is space besides for a grand 
)r square piano in this room, for a writing- 

sk and small tables, sofa, and reading- 
hairs. 

The woodwork in the dining-room is 
finished in dark brown, and above the 
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A MODERN NEW 


wainscot a deep green fabric is used. On 
the ceiling between the open beams an 
embossed “Japanese leather appears. The 
deep window-seat is adapted for plants, 
and outside a wide terrace is carried along 
in front of the main hall and dining-room. 
An awning is arranged here for sunny 
hours, leaving the inside 
of the house to receive 
the direct influence of 
light. The terrace, with 
its fountain playing in a 
small aquatic garden, 
plant-boxes, and steps 
leading to an old-fash- 
ioned flower-garden and 
sun-dial, is an innovation 
on the usual city porch 
that fronts the street, 
devoid of privacy and 
charm. In Mr. Hilton’s 
arrangement the terrace 
not only performs its 
natural service as a re- 
treat in warm weather, 
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but adds, at all times, architectural value 
to the main hall, from which it opens. 
The kitchen has the usual modern 
devices of first-class houses for cleanliness 
and labor-saving. The floor is an un- 
broken surface of terazzo tile, and the side 
walls are tiled with white enameled bricks 
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PORCH 


to a height of six feet. 
The laundry ands ser- 
vants’ toilet are in the 
basement. 

The divisions of the 
second floor are note- 
worthy for their com- 
prehension of household 
emergencies, for which 
many otherwise excellent 
house plans are lacking. 
The two rooms on the 
front of the house, with 
dressing-room, open fire- 
place, and separate toilet, 
may be thrown together 
fora part of the family or 
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guests. The family bedroom and nursery, 
with bath and dressing-room, may also form 
a suite of rooms and be entirely cut off from 
the rest of the floor. Or, in cases of illness, 
the nursery at the end of the floor may be 
isolated. The latter room is_ ideally 
located for air and light from three direc- 
tions, with further ventilation from an 
open fireplace and a balcony at the rear. 
There is space for a bedstead and divan, 
and a deep bay-window for plants. The 


wall has been kept plain, except for a 
pictorial frieze that forms a complete 
picture in the panel over the mantel. 

The family bedroom is quaintly fur- 
nished with firéside settles, old-fashioned 
furniture, a flowered wall-paper, and chintz 
curtains and bed-covering. 

The upper floor has four good-sized 
sleeping-rooms (in one of which there is a 
fireplace), and a servants’ bath-room. 
Simple problems have been well handled. 
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O judge by the furniture-makers 
one must betieve that afternoon 
tea is more popular than ever. 
There are more revivals of excel- 

lent old designs and more application of 
new bits of ingenuity in tea-tables than in 
anything else. For instance, a slender 
oval table of polished mahogany has what 
is known as the “Wrenn rail” about its 
edge, and in the center an inlay of white 
and green woods. Another of the most 
elegant Sheraton model is also oval, and of 
mahogany, with narrow white lines inlaid 
in its tapering legs. Its feature is that 
what appears to be the top has two brass 
handles to lift it off by. Aha, a mahog- 
any tray set on legs by way of a tea-table, 
you say, but what you lift is a tray of 
heavy plate-glass that comes off, leaving 
the tahle, which it exactly fitted, complete 
without it. Here, again, is a table topped 
with a glass tray of its own precise size, so 
that it merely appears to have a highly 
polished top. This one, however, is square 
and has the entirely modern addition of a 
pair of wheels. A lower shelf in addition 
to the top offers plenty of room for the 
tea equipment, and the whole little banquet 
‘an be trundled into a room or a porch 
ready to eat, like the tables in fairy-tales, 
that suddenly appear spread with a feast 
when the vagabond rubs his magic lamp. 

A “drop-leaf” tea-table of a more deli- 


cate build and more elaborate inlaid orna- 
ment has extra legs that pull out, and 
extensions that let down to make it ready 
for an array of dishes. When unused it 
closes into comparatively narrow compass, 
and open or folded, is one of the daintiest 
bits of furniture to be found to-day. In 
“The Girl with the Green Eyes” such a 
table forms part of the heroine’s drawing- 
room, and how Miss Bloodgood slams the 
little leaves to emphasize her anger. 


CLOCK SUGGESTIONS 


After long years of nothing but marble 
clocks serving as pedestals to indifferent 
bronze figures, we are beginning to get a 
variety of timepieces, many of which are 
most attractive, even among the cheapest 
kinds. From Germany come a number of 
small cherrywood clocks, some made in the 
style of miniature grandfather’s clocks, 
but unusually perfect and pretty in work- 
manship; others of an equally antique 
form, round dials standing upon small 
pillars; others, again, are hanging clocks, 
of what must be called a nouveau art 
design, of flowing curves mounted in brass, 
with hanging brass weights and pendulum 
of fancy shapes. What are called “‘anni- 
versary” clocks also come in new shapes of 
copper, brass, or wood; sometimes they 
have small electric lights attached to the 
sides. Their successful specialty, how- 
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ever, is that they require winding but once 
a year, say on every Christmas, or on the 
birthday of the owner. In fact, they will 
run as much as four hundred days at a 
time. What is perhaps an even greater re- 
commendation to a nerve-wrecked gener- 
ation is that they are absolutely noiseless. 

The shops are full of art nouveau 
bronzes, figurines of graceful women, 
oddly coiffed, sometimes nude, sometimes 
swathed in draperies, who bend backward 
holding a card-tray, or kneel on the edge 
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of an ash-receiver, or bear in both out- 
stretched hands a bronze flower with a 
purple or orange bulb of electric light. 
Sometimes the art nouveau is without 
figures. There are copper sconces for the 
wall, wrought in dizzy loose swirls, punc- 
tuated with large green or blue knobs, like 
staring eyes. Other sconces have owls or 
bats embossed upon a plain square panel 
of metal; an equally plain ledge supports 
a candlestick of the rudest kind. Again, 
a flat black iron bat, with wings outspread, 
is made to hang upon the wall, looking not 
unlike the bats country folks used to nail 
against their barn-doors as a warning to 
winged depredators; the little claws and 





on a 


rib of the outspread wings terminate 
’ hooks for keys. 
A 
mm England come some beautiful 
sets, in copper enameled; they may be 
ht complete or in single pieces—ink- 
blotter, box, and the like. There are 
rs for the large desk-blotter of dark- 


| copper, with bold red and blue flow- 


pon them in enamel, something like 
gay designs one sees on common 
nware, and always likes. 


|-chests, bride-chests, jewel-caskets 
kinds are in great favor. One may 
hem in the shops, copies of ancient 
| pieces, with quaint, wrought-iron 
and locks, or one may find them in 
udios of more original designs. <A 
chest, by Isadore and Homer Taylor, 


Kenilworth, is solid and capacious 


to contain the household plenish- 

old-time bride took with her, but it 
the initials of a modern girl, and her 
te flower, the wild arum lily, both in 
m and in seed. A smaller box by 
ume workers is of burnt basswood, 
heavy copper corners, and bears a 
f Indian pipes, or ghost-flowers. 
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effective. The room in ques- 
tion has for its principal fea- 
ture a beautiful marble man- 
tel, a mantel adorned with a 
rich mosaic of grapes in glass 
and gold. Any _brie-a-brac 
on the shelf over it seemed 
impertinent and __ intrusive. 
Whereupon this special kunst- 
arbeiter (or, if particular as 
to sex, arbeiterin) suggested 
that flowers could never be 
out of place. Accordingly, 
she fitted to the mantel-top 
a long, narrow box of beaten 
copper, treated with acids, to 
agree with the warm russet 
covering. From growing vines 
with cool green leaves, flaming 

BRIDE-CHEST nasturtiums trail out upon the 
Metin te Menne- onl leafless Teche marble. As the room is little 











3ut when one forsakes the = ,— 
shops and goes a-Christmasing 
through the studios of the 
arts-and-crafts workers, there 
is no end to the interesting 
novelties one sees. For exam- 
ple, at Miss Louise Anderson’s, 
aset of grilles for a room in 
which the windows were too 
high to be cosy. These grilles 
were cut out in a pattern of 
conventionalized harebells, eut 
out of rather thin wood, and 
stained in their proper colors. 
The slender drooping bells and 
blade-like leaves made an open 
design, charming even when 
only their fine silhouettes were 
seen traced against the day- 
light, while the colors were in 
complete harmony with the 
scheme of a blue-and-green 
bedroom. 

The same worker (what a 
long, awkward phrase is this 
arts and crafts! How much 
better the German term, 
kunstarbeit), the same kunst- 
arbeiter, then, has recently 
made a species of jardeniére 
for a dining-room that is most MINIATURE GRANDFATHER CLOCKS IN CHERRYWOOD 
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used, except for meals, the inside box of 
flowers can often be set to sun in the 
window, but at breakfast, luncheon, and 
the whole long evening hours it beautifies 
the mantel-top. 











SCREEN BY THE CRAFTERS 3 


Another pretty thing was merely an 
artistic treatment of a device as old as 
library shelves. Every one knows the tin 
supports that hold a row of books in place 
by means of an extension under the last 
one or two volumes in the line. This was 
the same little convenience, only made of 


BEAUTIFUL 


copper, hammered, stained, and pierced 
into the likeness of ruddy oak-leaves, or 
many other patterns. 
QUAINT WORK IN SILVER 

Then, for holding unframed photo- 
graphs, sketches, small plates, or the many 
trifles one has standing around, one of the 
prettiest little devices is simply a narrow 
ledge of wood, with rim to keep things 
in place, and a couple of holes for tacks. 
They come stained red or green or brown 
or turquoise-blue, with some slight design 
of mushrooms or berries burned upon them. 
Any one who has once installed his trifling 
treasure upon one of these ledges, and seen 
the new dignity they gain from position 
and grouping, would never again be with- 
out at least one of the little articles. If 
one’s fancy runs to jewelry, Mrs. Madeline 


Yale Wynne’s fanciful setting of odd 
stones and enamels cannot be forgotten. 
[f to silver-ware, her work and that of her 


brother, Mr. Julian Yale, command atten- 
tion for simplicity and originality. A fat 
cream-jug with a sharp, saucy, beak-like 
nose suggests a bold little bird; a ladle, 
ithout actually representing a curled-up 
immediately reminds one of its 
irregular curves; table-bells, pepper-box, 
all dishes, spoons with many odd 
handles, all have qualities of freakishness 
and yet of honesty that are what one likes 
in hand-work. 





MR. YALE’S WORK—SILVER 
JUG, PEPPEI 


JONS, LADLES, CREAM- 


R-BOX, DISHES 























NOTES AND COMMENTS 


By OLIVER COLEMAN 


A PASSING PART OF OLD LONDON 


T is a widely entertained fallacy that 
all the Philistines in this world were 
born in the United States of Amer- 
ica. That this is not so is again 

demonstrated by the various “improve- 
ment” schemes now being put through in 
London itself, supposed to be the home of 





GREAT COLLEGE STREET 
St. Dunstan’s Wall on the Left 


conservatism. The Architectural Review, 
a periodical published in London, devotes 
some space to a protest against the van- 
dalism contemplated in one of these “im- 
provements.” The scene of the trouble 
is a charming quarter of the city, situated 
to the south of Westminster Abbey. 
Great College Street follows the course 
of the old mill stream, or ereek, which 
forms the southern boundary of the Abbey 
precincts. The ancient stone wall, prob- 
ably of the fourteenth century, and known 
as St. Dunstan’s Wall, still forms one side 
of the street, dividing it from the Abbey 
garden. Up to the summer of 1902 this 
was a street of extraordinary charm and 
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interest, possessing throughout its length 
not more than four or five modern build- 
ings. The bulk of the houses are of the 
eighteenth century, and full of charming 
detail internally and externally. Old 
Westminster will remember with affec- 
tionate regret Sutcliffe’s pretty little old 
bow-windowed tuck-shop, which stood till 
a few weeks ago at the western end of the 
street. ; Cowley Street lies be- 
hind, and nearly parallel to Great College 
Street, with which it is connected by Bar- 
ton Street. Both these streets were, a few 
years ago, absolutely of the eighteenth 
century, and still retain the greater part of 





AN ENTRANCE HALL IN COWLEY STREET 
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their fine early Georgian character... . 
The view of an entrance hall in Cowley 
Street shows a typical instance of the 
paneling and fine joining of this triad of 
charming streets, these staid, orderly, de- 
lightful little rows, akin, in charm and 
character, to Cheyne Row at Chelsea, 
Church Row at Hampstead, and the Pal- 
lant at Chichester. Surely worth pre- 
serving, if possible, are these quiet old 
streets, intensely appreciated by those 
who live in them, intensely appropriate 
in their decent quietude, to their position 
under the shadow of the great Abbey. 
The article goes on to berate the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners for their stereo- 
typed defense to the effect that the land 
is too valuable for such improvements; 


and it suggests that the same argument 
will shortly apply to the Abbey itself, 
which will have to give place to a railway 


st1t.on or gas-house. 


[t is terribly selfish for misery to love 


conpany, but it is some sort of encour- 
an nt to one fighting an uphill battle 
to hear the clamor of an adjoining con- 
flict. If America were the only country 
in the world where Mr. Moneybags is 
ever in the way of art, poetry, and senti- 


ment, one would often feel that the battle 
is not worth the candle, and try to fly 


away to some more congenial land; but 
the fight is universal and all encompass- 
ing, and there is no final vietory to be 
achieved, only a constant beating off of 
defeat and a striving for the goal. 
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No. 21 HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE 


An adaptation of an old idea to modern purposes 
I 


OLD SHOP FRONTS IN 
LONDON 


N the same magazine there is an inter- 
esting article upon London Shop 
Fronts. With the new we are not 
particularly concerned; similar effects 

are to be seen on Fifth Avenue in almost 
any block. Some of the old fronts are very 
charming, however, and the genesis of the 
modern shop front, as here detailed, 
is not without interest. As indicated 
in the old prints, the shops during the 
Tudor period were so small, glass was so 
precious, and the stock of goods kept on 
hand so limited that little or no attempt 
was made to attract purchasers by dis- 
play. Dependence was mainly upon 
signboards, which hung out boldly over 
the foot-walk, at right angles to the 
store front. Signs of this kind are still 
frequently used by inns, and the same 
theory of advertising is to be observed 
in our modern Indian figures before cigar 
stores and the striped poles of the barber. 

“Of the Jacobean shop front we have 
probably no remaining example. Strue- 
turally it differed but little from its Tudor 
forerunners. During both periods a fixed 
frame, glazed in very small panes, allowed 
the light to pass to the interior of the 
shop, for it must be remembered that no 


dependence could then be placed on arti- 
ficial lighting. This glazed frame was 
protected by stout flap shutters, hung in 
two folds, of which the lower were by day 
swung down on iron stays to form an 
outer counter. On these the goods were 
displayed, but slightly protected from the 
weather by the upper folds, which were 
hinged at the top and projected an equal 
distance over the doorway.” 

During the Georgian period the pre- 
vailing tendency was to increase the size 
of the panes and to display the goods to 
the passerby, at the same time subor- 
dinating the signs. One of the best ex- 
amples of the Georgian shop extant is 34 
Haymarket, now used as a tobacco store. 
This is supposed to date from early 
George III. There are many examples of 
graceful mullion work, and for the display 
of certain goods, a revival of these shop 
fronts is not impractical. For department 
stores, whose managers desire to represent 
the charge of the Rough Riders up San 
Juan hill, or an impossible dining-room, 
a table set in the latest style of a Bowery 
restaurant, small panes are not “the 
thing.”” But for dealers in small wares 
these shop fronts are desirable, and our 
shopping districts would be less hideous 
if they were revived. A careful study 
of these old windows is recommended. 
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GEM FROM THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH'’S 
COLLECTION 


The Strange Story 


“ OOK here, upon this picture, and 
on this.”” Thesame, undoubted- 
ly, with a difference—to which 
hangs atale. The cameo 

shown here was one of the Marlborough 

gems described in the catalogue which 

Mr. Story Maskelyne drew up of the 

duke’s collection in 1870 as “a modern 

or perhaps a Renaissance work,” and as 

“possibly an Arundel gem.” In the phe- 

nomenal sale of 1875, when the collection 

was disposed of entire to Mr. Bromilow, 
for $175,000, and again, on the fourth day 
of the final sale of 1899, the gem ap- 
peared—but for salesroom purposes on 
both occasions its original catalogue de- 

scription was altered. The words, ‘a 

modern or perhaps a Renaissance work” 

are omitted, and “possibly an Arundel 

















SAME AS IT REAPPEARED IN MR 
MORGAN'S COLLECTION 


of a Morgan Jewel 


gem’? becomes “probably.”” The mount- 
ing, as in the 1870 catalogue, is thus 
described :—‘‘a rococo openwork setting 
of the time of Louis XV., carrying en- 
ameled trophies and ten small sardonyxes 
OI nyxes. 

Whatever may have been the opinion 
as to its age, its purchaser must have 
considered the jewel worth the substan- 
tial sum of four hundred dollars, at which 


it was knocked down to him. 
for upwards of two years the gem 


disappears from view, but turns up again, 
strangely altered, in the possession of 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, having been in- 
cluded in the large collection which the 
American millionaire purchased en bloc 
from Consul Gutmann. The second cut 


shows the jewel as it appeared when pur- 
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chased by Mr. Morgan. The Consul de- 
scribes it thus: “Portrait of a woman cut 
in cameo, in enameled gold frame set with 
cameos, with trophies; reverse engraved. 
With pearl. Extraordinarily splendid 
ornament. Italian, sixteenth century.” 
Eight of the ten pretty sardonyxes 
have disappeared, and have been re- 
placed by showy modern cameos, and a 
large pendant pearl has been added below. 


We know not the price at which this 
separate item was valued in the huge sum 
paid by Mr. Morgan for the whole collec- 
tion, but the alterations which have thus 
transformed an _ interesting eighteenth 
century jewel into a splendid Italian or- 
nament of the sixteenth century must 
have enormously increased its price! Our 
readers can draw their own conclu- 
sions. 


THE SHAKESPEARE JUG 


OR many years it has been be- 
lieved that there were but five gen- 
uine signatures of Shakespeare in 
existence. A sixth is now added 

to the list, and is, without doubt, the 
most interesting of them all. It is 
seratched on the pewter lid of a jug of 
German stoneware and is accompanied by 
the date 1602. Inasmuch as the name 
has been pronounced authentic, it is to be 
supposed that the date is also; and, in 
that case, the signature is the earliest 
known. Until the discovery of the rude 
engraving on the jug, the autographs 
affixed to the famous Blackfriars docu- 
ments were considered to be the oldest. 
One is signed to the indenture of the 
Blackfriars property, 1612, and the other 
to the mortgage deed of the same purchase, 
1613. Of later date are the three signa- 
tures of the will now preserved in Somer- 
set House. The autograph of 1612 is in 
the Guildhall library, and that of 1613 in 
the British Museum. Taunton Castle 
museum has the distinction of owning the 
sixth signature. Some years ago the jug 
was presented to Taunton Castle by the 
Rev. J. J. Moss, in whose family it had 
descended for generations. It was not 
until the lid was cleaned that the irregular 
scratches were deciphered. Then the in- 
teresting information was given to the 
world. 

Aside from its association with Shake- 
speare the jug has great value. It is a 


typical specimen of the so-called Nassau 
ware of the late sixteenth century, and is in 
almost perfect condition. The illustration 
shows the decoration, which is composed 
of stars and disks, with narrow bands con- 
taining hearts. The colors are the natural 
gray of the ware, combined with clear blue 
and ruby red. The glaze is hard and ex- 





THE HISTORIC JUG 
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tremely bright.and gives to the pottery an 
almost metallic lustre. The brillianey of 
the glaze was obtained by means of salt, a 
process which is almost as old as pottery 
making itself. Early English clay-workers 
used salt glazing, and it was an important 
feature of pottery-making in the days of 
our first fictile art. In color and decora 
tion this very distinguished jug is not 
unlike some of the old Fulham mugs still 
found in New England farm-houses. In 
design it differs, being higher and mor 
graceful. It also belongs to the graybeard 
family, which the old Fulhams do not. 

A grotesque bearded head in low relief 
ornaments the neck of the Nassau jugs 
In the Shakespeare specimen the face 
very flat, and is not made an important 
bit of decoration. Sometimes the head 
forms a crude spout, and is worked out in 
high relief. Graybeards are highly valued 
by collectors, and bring big prices when 
they drift into the markets. Without 
question, the jug at Taunton is the most 
distinguished graybeard in the world. 

In the collection of the Antiquarian 
Society at Worcester is a piece of German 
stoneware which has many characteristics 
in common with the Shakespeare reli 
It belonged to Governor Winthrop, and is 








SONNET TO A SILHOUETTE 


O Ancient Dam« 
Grandmother 1 


What is your story 
\ blessing or a cut 


Was happiness your | 
Ur did you sin al 
Did Passion poiso! 

About my noble anc 


What disposition di 
Of Heart? Andi 
Heard you, at tir 

Speak you! And1 


Bare all the past 


By mocking Silen« 
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of the oldest examples of stoneware in &. 
country. The lid is silver, engraved 
h a rude picture of Adam and Eve. It 

not the rich coloring of the other jug, 
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it shows the same bright glaze, and ‘ 

ht be a first cousin of the famous one 

iss the sea. It would be interesting to 

e the connection between the Taunton 


phy and this New England possession, 
the property of the doughty Win- 
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—Harvey PEAKE 
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VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS 


HEN the work of associations 
for the betterment of civic con- 
ditions is presented to the 


smaller towns and villages they 
are apt to feel, even when they do not ex- 
press the thought, that it is easier for those 
who reside in large centers to organize suc- 
cessfully such movements. This is a mis- 
apprehension on their part of the condi- 
tions which prevail in large cities, where 
the community spirit is always weak, and 
the interests of the citizens seem to them 
widely divergent, for they are strangers to 
each other, families often living side by 
side for years who do not know each 
others’ names. These conditions in the 
city render it extremely difficult to organ- 
ize any general movement in civic lines, 
while in the smaller towns and villages 
they are more favorable for united action, 
as public opinion is sensitive to adverse 
criticism. The man or woman who re- 
fuses to take his or her part in a general 
movement for the welfare of the town is 
sure to be censured, and sooner or later to 
be obliged to fall into line and do his part. 
In the larger cities, on the other hand, 
there are literally thousands who take no 
thought for the community life. They are 
often people of large means, and have their 
full share of this world’s goods, but public 
opinion is so elusive in large centers that 
they do not feel censured for their neglect 
of an obvious duty. 


From these causes it results that the 
smaller communities have been more suc- 
cessful in civic betterment work than 
have such associations in large cities. The 
example of Stockbridge is too well known 
to need more than a passing notice, for 
more than fifty years have passed since 
that association came into being, and in 
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Massachusetts alone there are now one hun- 
dred and thirty town and village improve- 
ment associations, besides numerous other 
societies working on the same lines. Stock- 
bridge is situated in one of the oldest states 
of the Union, so that it is not surprising 
that her citizens found it not difficult to . 
secure co-operation on civic lines. 
aA 
In some of the new states the civic 
movement has been quite as successful, 
and such societies have been organized 
and largely carried on by women, some- 
times as members of a woman’s club and 
sometimes *by forming an independent 
society. Northfield, Minn., is a conspic- 
uous example. The town is beautifully 
situated in a rolling country, about two 
hours’ ride from St. Paul. The surround- 
ing hills are well wooded with a great va- 
riety of fine trees, the maples being spe- 
cially beautiful. As the train draws into 
the station it is a most agreeable sensation 
to miss the usually squalid surroundings 
of a country station. This one faces a 
park, which is not large, but is well kept 
and planted with flowers. Carleton Col- 
lege is situated on one side of the town in 
a grove of maples, and has a fine campus. 
The college buildings are simple, .but in 
good taste, and the atmosphere of quiet 
and culture which pervades the town is 
largely due to the interest which the fac- 
ulty takes in all that concerns the welfare 
of the townspeople. It goes without say- 
ing that the presence of so many young 
students materially adds to the town’s 
gayety and prosperity. 
aA 


Thus faculty and townspeople co-operate 
to render the surroundings sanitary and 
pleasing, forming a great contrast to many 
other university and college towns, where a 
spirit of mutual enmity seems to reign. 
There is a federation of women’s clubs in 
Northfield, the civic committee of which 
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was the prime mover in civic betterment, 
and this committee has secured the co-op- 
eration of the boys and girls in keeping the 
streets free from rubbish, and in caring for 
the front and back gardens. The schools 
are invited twice a year by some of the 
members of the committee who talk to and 
with the pupils on all subjects of interest to 
the town. The children also write a com- 
position twice 2 year, telling what they 
have done to aid in the care of the town. 
As they must write these without assist- 
ance, some are very quaint, and yet all 
show a thorough comprehension of the 
subject. One little girl writes: “Ihave 
not done much for Northfield this summer, 
except to help my father cut the grass.” 
One little boy, who had evidently the po- 
liceman instinct, writes: ‘I saw a farmer 
spit on the sidewalk, and I went and told 
him it was not allowed in Northfield.” A 
fountain, with a horse-trough, has been 
placed on the main street, where also 
stands the statue erected by the citizens 
to commemorate the brave death of 
the cashier of the bank. He was killed 
by the James brothers when they made 
a raid on the town, because he would 
not give up the combination of the vault. 
A 


On the edge of the town stands a monu- 
ment to mark the spot where stood a log 
church in which the first religious services 
were held. The Federation has wisely 
reached out to the surrounding towns 
and farms, and has organized a “town and 
country club.” In the past town and 
country have kept apart as if they had no 
common tie, no mutual interests, but the 
clubs are drawing the women together. 
The farmers’ wives and country women, 
who came with their husbands to make 
their purchases, were often obliged to wait 
about the stores until the hour to return, 
and when their children were with them it 
was tedious. The federation committee 
secured from the merchants the addresses 
of the farmers’ wives, and asked if they 
would like to join a literary club. The 
answers were so favorable that the com- 
mittee rented club-rooms on the main 
street, the merchants helped to furnish 
them, an attendant was engaged to take 


eare of the children, and arrangements 
were made to serve coffee and tea at noon. 
\ literary program was given at the club 
every two weeks. At first the programs 
were very simple. A book was selected for 
discussion, and an arrangement was made 
with a publisher in St. Paul to furnish the 
number of books required at the lowest 
possible cost. The members took their 
books home, and at the next meeting gave 
their opinion of the book. Sometimes two 
or three women combined and bought one 
book, which thus went from house to 
house, so that all the family had a chance 
to read it. The programs are now more 
elaborate, and the country women can 
hold their own in any discussion, with 
more originality than the townswomen. 
aA 

The first town and country club was es- 
tablished at Hastings, Minn., and it has 
become a favorite form of club organiza- 
tion. Thus, all the forces of Northfield are 
at work to secure a pleasant abiding spot. 
The college, the citizens, both men and 

men, the children, and those who live 
in the surrounding country have made a 
brave effort to cultivate the social and 
civic side of life. 

One of the Far Western cities has 
achieved the same result on rather different 
lines—Santa Fé, in New Mexico. The town 
was picturesque, but was sadly neglected, 
when the women organized The Woman’s 
Board of Trade and Library Association, 
the object of which was to improve the 
town. The charter of the society was very 
broad, and seemed, in truth, to cover the 
entire field of action. The city owned a 
park, called The Plaza, which was more of 
an eyesore than a “‘thing of beauty.” The 
Women’s Board of Trade petitioned the 
city council to give to one of the com- 
mittees the care of The Plaza, which was 
done, and the committee at once proceeded 
to put it in order. It is now the beauty 
spot of Santa Fé. The public library was 
next organized and housed. Many in- 
valids go to Santa Fé, and, being strangers, 
are often lonely and unhappy. The 
women organized a committee to exercise 
a certain supervision over such homeless 
people, and to help them by counsel, by 


























THE WOMAN’S FORUM 


giving such information as strangers natu- 
rally need, and in many cases finding work 
for those who wish to work. There is 
nothing in Santa Fé in which the Women’s 
Board of Trade does not take an interest, 
and it is a powerful factor in all that 
affects civic life. 
aA 

In several of the Southern states the 
clubs have fairly regenerated their local- 
ities. The Shreveport Women’s Club, 
Louisiana, has erected a fountain in the 
principal street, and has commenced to 
care for the streets, and agitated for a 
public library; while at St. Charles, Louis- 
iana, the women’s club has put the ceme- 
teries in order, and has put in a new and 
improved drainage system. There are only 
one hundred and thirty-two members of 
this club, but the whole town has been re- 
generated by them. From the reports 
from the eastern towns and villages, the 
men and women work together, while in 
the western states most if not all the civic 
betterment societies are organized at first 
by women, and the men have come to 
their assistance when it was an assured 
success. Mr. Bryce has said of our towns 
and rural communities: ‘“They are, to this 
day, the true units of the political life in 
New England, the solid foundation of that 
well-compacted structure of self-govern- 
ment which European philosophers have 
admired and the new states of the West 
have sought to reproduce.” It is a most 
encouraging sign of the times that men 
and women are realizing their individual 
responsibility, for not alone the sanitation 
of their towns, but also for its educational 
advantages, its moral surroundings, and 
for its beauty. E. M. H. 


NEIGHBORHOOD IMPROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATIONS 


By MRS, FRANK ASBURY JOHNSON 


IME was when the dweller in 
Gotham had but one greeting for 
the Chicagoan, some merry quip 

about his city’s linked dirtiness 

long drawn out, or a sterner reference to 
the abominable filth of its streets, and 
more reprehensible still, the indifference 
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of its best citizens thereto. But that was 
before the era of the Neighborhood Im- 
provement Association. The hour came 
and—not the man, but the woman—the 
Chicago Woman’s Club. Hercules might 
not have been willing to undertake it, even 
after his successful wrestle with the Augean 
stables, but the Woman’s Club has en- 
tered upon the work of cleaning Chicago. 

Not in a full decade, perhaps, will they 
succeed in putting a girdle of improvement 
associations around the city. They are 
not seeking to rival Puck’s celerity, but are 
only ambitious of final, if delayed, success. 

The plan undertaken anticipates such 
co-operation with school extension work 
as will result in the public school of each 
district being the common meeting-ground 
for the members, thus bringing into har- 
monious action two movements having 
not a few common aims. But until the 
board of education construes more liber- 
ally the enabling act (granting use of 
school buildings without charge to organi- 
zations existing for educational ends) this 
phase of the work is in abeyance. 


The first link in the proposed chain is 
the South Park Association. It extends 
from Fifty-ninth to Fifty-fifth streets, 
and from the Illinois Central tracks to 
Cottage Grove Avenue, an area of one-half 
a mile square. 

The association is two years old and has 
an annual income of over six thousand 
dollars, derived from contract dues and 
donations. They expend this amount in 
the care of vacant lots and parkways, in 
sprinkling all paved streets, removing 
snow in winter from sidewalks, in street 
cleaning, and in permanent improvements. 
These improvements are in the nature of 
beautifying the district by planting trees 
and shrubs in the parkways. The South 
Park district is a connecting link between 
two large parks, and if the plans of the 
committee on landscape architecture are 
carried out, the district will be, by reason 
of uniformity in decoration, virtually a 
part of the park system. ‘“‘Before and 
after” photographs of this district are 
eloquent witnesses of the value of earnest, 
combined effort pro bono publico. “A 
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city,” argues its first president, Mr. Fran- 
cis W. Parker, “will be no better than its 
neighborhood units. To make a great 
or beautiful city, we must have self- 
developed, beautiful neighborhoods.” 


aA 

A second link of the chain is the Hyde 
Park Association, extending from Fifty- 
fifth to Fifty-first streets, and from the 
lake to Cottage Grove Avenue. The first 
good fortune coming to the association 
was obtaining from the city an appropria- 
tion of five thousand dollars, to be used in 
beautifying a small park in their district. 
Previous to the formation of the associa- 
tion more than five thousand dollars a 
year had been collected by private con- 
tractors for sprinkling. The association 
obtained a transfer of these contracts, and 
by careful management not only secured 
more thorough systematic sprinkling, but 
also saved a margin to be expended in 
other ways. The association has pur- 
chased two push-carts, and has kept two 
men employed with these in cleaning 
vacant lots and collecting floating paper 
and rubbish on the streets. As all this has 
been accomplished in seven months, the 
results make their own appeal to the prop- 
erty owners of the district, and the officers 
anticipate such universal co-operation 
within the year as shall enable them to 
double the value of their work. 

The Kenwood association joins the Hyde 
Park on the north, and with the same 
eastern and western boundaries, extends 
from Fifty-first to Forty-third streets. 

The fact that there are already a number 
of “street” or “block” organizations in this 
district may retard for a time the growth 
of the community spirit which can only be 
expressed in “each for all’ associations 
But such thorough work has been done in 
removing waste paper and other unsightly 
rubbish from streets, alleys, and vacant lots, 
that the future growth and permanency 
of the Kenwood association is assured. 

aA 

The South Central association, covering 
a territory bounded by Sixteenth Street 
on the north, Thirty-first on the south, the 
lake on the east, and Michigan Avenue on 
the west, has in the vigorous prosecution 
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its purpose, evidenced its claim to the 
to it has chosen—Chicago’s “I Will.” 
attention of its members has been 
n primarily to the work of securing as- 
lt pavements on the streets. They 
ve succeeded so well that out of the 
en miles of streets in the district only 
e now remain unpaved. Their efforts 
next be directed toward having all the 
ys paved with brick. They give em- 
yment to six men, who go about the 
ets with push-carts collecting floating 
rs and other rubbish. Once a week, 
ring the night, the paved streets are 
hed. The officers of the organization 
settled to their satisfaction the ques- 
of flushing versus sprinkling. The 
mer method they are confident is far 
tter for asphalt pavements, and insures, 
proper attention, a perfectly clean pave- 
The flushing for these eight miles 
pavement costs about thirty dollars a 
nth. The income of the association is 
ut three hundred and fifty dollars a 
th, secured by a monthly contract 
tem at the rate of one dollar per month 
ach twenty-five feet of frontage. 

So far the work does not cover more than 
quarter of the district, the organiza- 
having been formed only six months 

, but the response which the executive 
mittee has met encourages the belief 
t in three years every street in this wide 
will be so well represented on the 
mbership roll that all the residents of 
territory will be in full enjoyment of 
advantages accruing from the strenu- 
business-like methods employed. 
aA 
\ prominent resident in this district 


lls an amusing story of his own convic- 


of sin in regard to the city’s burden 
uncleanliness. Leaving his home one 
rning he had not proceeded far on his 
before he had occasion to tear the 


rapper from a small parcel which, from 


e of habit, he dropped on the pave- 
nt, and walked swiftly on for half a 
ck before the thought came to him 
it is such thoughtless acts as this 
make our streets unsightly. So he 


traced his steps in pursuit of the offend- 
bit of paper, to find that the wind had 
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already floated it upon an adjoining lawn. 
With the zeal of a fresh convert he sprang 
over the paling and having secured the 
paper and deposited it in his pocket he 
went his way rejoicing in the thought that 
even in matters infinitesimal a man may 
show his claim to good citizenship. 

The fine, almost magical, results, con- 
sidering the brief time which has elapsed 
since the formation of the first of these 
associations, may well encourage the 
workers therein. It is an earnest of the 
future, when successful men of business 
shall turn the methods and zeal which have 
resulted in private gain into channels for 
the betterment of the municipality, and 
when women shall realize that their 
highest duty to the home does not preclude 
active participation in such civic interests 
as may come within the scope of their 
ability; so surely must the whole matter 
under consideration be put to the account 
of home education that no woman can feel 
herself exempt from responsibility in it. A 
small boy spoke more wisely than he knew 
when a would-be missionary gently re- 
proved him for carpeting with peanut- 
shells the platform upon which he was 
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waiting foratrain. ‘You wouldn’t throw 
them on your mother’s parlor-floor, would 
you?” said his interlocutor. ‘Course not, 
that’s different.” ‘‘Not very different. 
People who have to wait here dislike such 
litter as much as your mother would in 
her home.” ‘“O, no, they don’t, they see 
such things all the time, and they don’t 
care.” Unwittingly the youth laid bare 
the whole situation. The litter that we 
see all the time does not offend us as it 
should, and until it does offend us as it 
should we undoubtedly shall see it all the 
time. 

Valuable suggestions for those practi- 
cally interested in “The How of Improve- 
ment Work” may be found in the following: 

“A Decade of Civic Betterment.”— 
Charles Zeublin. 

“The Beautifying of Our Cities.”—F. S. 
Lamb, in Craftsman, July, 1902. 

“The Philosophy of the Betterment 
Movement.”—O. L. Triggs, Chautauqua, 
August, 1903. 

“Modern Civie Art.”—C. M. Robinson, 
Putnams. 

“The Great Civic Awakening.—J. H. 
McFarland, Outlook, April 18, 1903. 
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EW-YEAR’S day is a good time 
to begin planning for the garden 
of the coming season. The wise 
gardener will go over the latest 

season’s records, sifting out the failures 
from the successes, and seeking the under- 
lying causes for each. He will also make 
a serious study of the results of others as 
recorded in garden journals, bulletins, and 
transactions, seeking to learn what new 





varieties have stood the test of practical 
experience, and what new methods have 
been tried and not found wanting. 
eK 

And these winter days and evenings are 
the best in all the year to delve in that 
rich garden literature, so full of human 
experience in all ages. For man has been 
a gardener ever since he began to climb 
upward toward civilization, and he seems 
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never to have tired of recounting the 
episodes in his gardening. So there has 
resulted a literature of extraordinary pro- 
portions, which in recent years has been 
especially varied and delightful. These 
new books claim and deserve attention, 
but they cannot supersede the dear old 
garden classics. 
kK 

In America we have been in the habit 
of thinking of the garden as chiefly the 
vegetable garden, a provincial error which 
we should outgrow. This is not the older 
use of the word, and has resulted largely 
from our local conditions. This garden 
literature will emancipate the word for us, 
and give it a larger, freer meaning. 

Various queries have come to this de- 
partment in regard to shasta daisies. Well- 
established plants may be secured from the 
nursery men at very reasonable prices. 
They should be planted in autumn or early 
spring. 


A WINTER GARDEN 


N an admirable chapter entitled A 
Winter Garden of Trees and Shrubs, 
in his book on Trees and Shrubs, 
Mr. E. G. Cook writes: 

The budding spring, the ripening sum- 
mer, the out-poured riches of harvest, ap- 
peal to all, physically if not spiritually. 
But to hundreds of people a winter land- 
scape is dreary beyond expression. They 
never dream of going into a garden during 
the dark months; to them its silent lessons 
are but a dead letter, nor would they ever 
waken to the beauty of bare boughs nor 
pause to note the strange glow of withered 
fern fronds in the gray gloom of a foggy 
day. We are not wholly free from blame 
in this matter, in so far as our gardens are 
concerned, for spring and summer and au- 
tumn all have their share in the garden 
plan, while winter too often stand apart, 
uncared for and unclothed. Yet how 
much may be done by the right grouping 
of beautiful trees to make the winter gar- 
den harmonious and inviting. 

“You see, it takes a deal of insight to 
know what’s a-going to be,”’ was a remark, 


half-apologetic, half-regretful, often made 
by an old gardener of a school now gone 
by, when mattershorticultural went some- 
what athwart his calculations. The words 
recur to mind as containing a germ of 
truth beyond the meaning of the speaker. 
[t has been well said, with regard to deeper 
matters, that foresight must spring from 
insight, and it may be taken also as a foun- 
dation principle of good gardening. For 


just in proportion as we use our faculties 


of insight and foresight will our gardens 
grow, more or less, into a perfect expres- 
sion of our sense of the ever-changeful, 
never-ending beauty of nature. 

It must be no cursory glance given to 
cet rid of an unwelcome duty. We must 
look deep into the meaning of things as 
they are—a meaning which never lies 
wholly on the surface—before we can 
forecast them as they are going to be, 
and such insight rarely comes by intu- 
ition. The seeing eye is given only to a 
few, though with some it is but sleep- 
holden, and needs no more than to be 
awakened. 

The things that are and the things that 
are to be. Let us take the thought as 
company and try to glean some of nature’s 
own lessons of fitness. How instinctively 
we seek, for a winter ramble, the shelter 
of the woodland copse, which is not far 
istant from any English country habita- 
tion. The broad grass drive is hoar with 
frosty rime in the shadow of the bushes 
and crisp under foot. Under the trees the 
eround on either side is carpeted with ivy. 
The lithe, trailing stems, wreathed with 
their shining, taper-fingered leaves, so ex- 
quisitely penciled, are cushioned on the 
oft, feathery moss, or twine in and out 
amongst the hazel stocks, or creep at will 
ip the nearest trunk. , 

It is to a wise choice of evergreens, and 
their rightful placing, that we must look 
for the basis of our content in the winter 
garden. The insight of our forefathers 
foresaw the solid comfort of the rampart 
of yew, which was fostered of old in many 
manor-house garden. It caused them 
to fence about their dwellings on the north 
and east with a belt of sturdy timber trees, 
to meet and ward off, in their pliant 
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strength, the strongest winter gales. It 
planned the sheltered nut-walk and the 
pleached alley and the cosy settle, carved 
out of the thick box bushes, on the grassy 
verge of the bowling green. They took 
the materials at hand, and many have, 
since their day, blessed the foresight which 
planted not only for themselves, but for 
their children’s children. That they were 
not blind to the rare beauty of foreign 
trees many a magnificent cedar of Leb- 
anon and massive ilex, or deciduous tree— 
like the fine tulip-trees at Mackery End, 
beloved of Charles Lamb—bear noble tes- 
timony to this hour. 


PEAS FOR EARLY PLANT- 
ING 


HEN the seed catalogues come 
in it is time to begin to decide 
what varieties shall be ordered 


for the spring planting. The 
New Hampshire College Experiment 
Station recommends Gradus or Prosper- 
ity, Claudit, and Nott’s Excelsior as the 
three best early peas. In a recent 
bulletin it describes these varieties thus: 
Gradus is an early, wrinkled, large-podded 
pea, of excellent quality, maturing from 
four to eight days later than the Alaska. 
Vines two to three feet high, pods dark 
green, large, long, and flat, containing five 
to seven large peas. It has not been ex- 
tremely prolific with us, but owing to the 
large size of the pods can be picked more 


rapidly, and yields about the same by meas-. 


ure as the early round or flint varieties. 
Recommended for its size and quality, also 
fine appearance in the market, as com- 
pared with other early varieties ripening 
with or a few days ahead of it. 

Claudit is a new early, wrinkled pea, 
ripening with the early flint varieties. 
Vines, two and one-half feet; pods, three 
to three and one-half inches long, contain- 
ing six to eight peas. Very prolific; qual- 
ity good. Highly recommended for home 
or market use. 

Nott’s Excelsior is a dwarf, early 
wrinkled variety, maturing between Alas- 
ka and Gradus. Vines, twelve to fifteen 
inches high ; pods, two to three inches long, 
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four to seven peas to the pod; prolific; qual- 
ity good. Should be sown quite thickly 
in the row for best results. Can be planted 
in narrow rows, and are easily plowed 
under. ; 


FRESH AIR FOR HOUSE 
PLANTS 


“ RESH air,” writes Mr. E. E. Rex- 
RP ford in his booklet on House 
Plants, “is very essential to suc- 
cessful plant culture. In close 
rooms the vitality of the air is soon ex- 
hausted, and there must be a new and regu- 
lar supply to make and keep it what it 
ought to be. It is an excellent plan to 
open a door or window at some distance 
from the plants, and let the air from out of 
doors come in and mix with that of the 
room. In this manner its chill will be 
taken off before it reaches the plants, with- 
out being robbed of its purity to any great 
extent. If allowed to blow directly on 
your plants they would be injured by it. 
as outdoor air, in winter, has a frostiness 
in it that would be sure to injure almost 
any plant with which it comes in contact. 
Be sure to temper this frostiness before it 
reaches the window where your plants are. 
“By giving fresh air, as advised, several 
times a day, you will be surprised to see 
what a beneficial effect it has on your 
plants, if you have been in the habit of 
keeping them in a room that has been 
getting but little fresh air. They will take 
on fresh strength and vigor, and much of 
the danger of blighting buds will be done 
away with. But be sure never to open the 
window at which they stand in cold weather, 
so that the cold air can blow directly upon 
them. Bear this in mind, and it may save 
you a good deal of trouble.” 


PRUNING FRUIT TREES 


VERY kind of tree or plant, in fact 
every individual, presents its own 
peculiar problems to the pruner; 
hence no arbitrary rules can be 

given. To do the work most judiciously, 
the operator must understand the prin- 
ciples involved, then apply them to each 
case. Skill in pruning can come only with 
experience and practice, 
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Perhaps the most important thing is to 
observe the manner in which the fruit is 
borne. For instance, an apple or pear tree 
bears its fruit mostly on “fruit spurs,” 
and so would not be pruned in the same 
way as a peach-tree, which bears its fruit 
only on last season’s growth. A quince- 
tree, which produces its fruit on the tips 
of the growth made the present season, 
would naturally be pruned differently from 
either an apple or peach tree. Likewise, 
the correct pruning of grapes is based on 
the fact that the shoots of the present 
season produce this year’s crop. The 
same principle in pruning holds true 
throughout the whole list of fruits—that 
is, the manner in which the fruit is borne 
should govern the manner of pruning. 

In a general way, it may be said in re- 
gard to fruit trees that all dead branches 
should be removed and the top of the trees 
be kept sufficiently open to admit an 
abundance of sunlight for the coloring of 
the fruit. Reasonably open tops are also 
of great advantage in spraying the trees 
and in harvesting the fruit. The natural 
habit of the tree should suggest the form 
to be adopted by the pruner. In other 
words, a tree the branches of which natur- 
ally droop cannot well be pruned to an 
upright form, and a tree with a strong ten- 
dency toward forming an upright head 
cannot readily be made to assume a decid- 
edly spreading form. Of course these nat- 
ural tendencies can be influenced in a 
measure by the manner of pruning, but 
they cannot be entirely overcome. The 
tops should be kept symmetrical and as 
well balanced as possible.—H. P. Gould, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


THE BOOK OF DAFFODIL 


WELCOME addition to the excel- 
lent series of Handbooks of Prac- 
tical Gardening, published by 
‘John Lane, is The Book of the 
Daffodil, by Rev. S. E. Bourne. This 
lovely flower has been steadily gaining in 
popularity in England for many years, a 
number of plant specialists having devoted 
themselves to its cultivation and improve- 
ment. In America it is also gaining stead- 
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ily in publie appreciation, and is certain, 
before long, to be much more largely grown 
han it is at present, for, as Mr. Bourne 
ys in his opening sentence, “It is a flower 
cannot do without, this daffodil or nar- 
issus.”’ And he adds, in a later para- 
raph, “Their elegance, grace, and beauty 
ravishing. The narcissus may truly 
ealled the king of the spring garden, 
and all who have a garden should do hom- 
uge in his court, and at the same time sat- 
isfy their own love of the beautiful by 
crowing a well-chosen collection.” 
he introductory chapter discusses the 
evidence of the appreciation of the daffo- 
dil through many generations of humanity, 
and this is followed by four chapters 
treating of structure and classification. 
The remaining nine chapters have the fol- 
lowing titles: Soil and Situation, Planting 
and Nourishment, Gathering the Flowers 
and Lifting the Bulbs, Under Glass and in 
the House, Enemies and Diseases, Cross- 
ilization and Seedling Raising; How to 
rm a Collection, Certificated and Other 
New Varieties, The Daffodil on the 
xhibition Table. There are also twenty- 
illustrations, mostly from photo- 
uphs, although the photographs are not 
rood as one could wish. 
‘he following statement as to the classi- 
fication of the genus narcissus will help to 
an understanding of the correct use of the 
words daffodil and narcissus: ‘The whole 
genus is divided into three large groups, ac- 
cording to the relative size of the corona. 
These are: 

I. The Magni—Coronati group, made 
up, as the name implies, of those smaller 
croups of narcissi which have long crowns, 
ortrumpets. These are the true daffodils. 

II. The Medio-Coronati Group, made 
up of those which have crowns or cups of 
medium size. These are called Chalice- 
flowers, or Star Narcissi. 

III. The Parvi-Coronati Group, com- 
posed of those which have short crowns of 
a flat, saucer-like shape. These are the 
true narcissl. 

One of the best chapters in the book is 
the one on forming a collection of narcissi. 
On this point the author says: 

It is by no means an‘easy task,”out of 
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the almost endless varieties now in culti- 
vation, to make a good selection, and the 
beginner certainly needs guidance: (1) Re- 
gard should be had to the relative time of 
flowering of the different kinds, so as to 
secure a long flowering season; (2) the col- 
lection should be representative of all the 
more beautiful classes; (3) where several 
varieties which flower together are rather 
similar, the inferior should be dispensed 
with; (4) a first-rate collection should have 
a considerable proportion of the beautiful 
white and sulphur daffodils, and of the 
white Leedsii narcissi, and also a good 
number of the red-capped varieties. All 
this cannot be effected at once without 
considerable expense and without consid- 
erable knowledge, but with well-chosen 
lists to select from, it may be accomplished 
gradually, and the expense kept within 
reasonable limits.” Mr. Bourne gives 
some lists of the best varieties, and these 
lists will be very helpful to the amateur. 
Although this book was written by an 
Englishman, and is based on experience 
in England, it is full of information of 
great value to the American gardener. 


SHAKESPEARE’S GARDEN 


HE poems and plays of Shake- 
speare form an inexhaustible mine 
from which students may bring 

out wealth of ‘lore of many sorts. 

The garden lore has already been brought 
to light in Mr. Grindon’s Shakespeare 
Flora, and in Canon Ellacombe’s Plant 
Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare, 
but there is, nevertheless, room for the de- 
lightful little book entitled Shakespeare’s 
Garden, written by Mr. J. Harvey Bloom, 
and published in America by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company. The author has fol- 
lowed the happy conceit of beginning in 
April, and discussing the flowers of each 
month of the year with reference to Shakes- 
peare’s mention of them. Consequently 
twelve chapters follow the introduction, 
the whole making a book of two hundred 
and fifty pages, with four excellent photo- 
graphic plates of the garden at Stratford- 
on-Avon. The last ninety pages of the 
book form an appendix of quotations from 


the plays and poems in which plants are 
mentioned—a very convenient collection. 

Mr. Bloom considers practically all the 
plants that grow in gardens in the larger 
sense—-whether for use, ornament, or as 
weedy usurpers. Thus, in the January 
chapter, the holly, the bay, the mistletoe, 
and the yew receive most attention. Of 
the first-named, he writes: 

“January, the month of rejoicing, of 
Twelfth Night sports and pastimes, of 
open hospitality to rich and poor alike, 
of genial hand-shaking and joyous wel- 
come—in Shakespeare’s time more so 
even than our own. For is it not true 
of these latter years, that cheap post- 
age and railways have served to break 
down the ties of family affection, and sev- 
ered the bonds of friendship, and an age 
essentially self-seeking and pleasure-seek- 
ing cares little for the simple gathering 
about the family board, the reunion of 
scattered units? But, nevertheless, some 
semblance of old-world forms are kept, and 
it is our pleasing duty this month to trace 
some of these by aid of Shakespeare’s 
genius. 

“It may be biting cold, it may be 
merely damp and uncomfortable, but 
what matter the atmospheric conditions, 
the whirling, twirling, eddying snow- 
flakes, or the sobbing of the wind moan- 
ing round the chimney stacks, till it 
seems the very sighing of lost souls, so 
that within both palace and cot the warm, 
bright firelight throws its glinting beams, 
lighting up with mellow beauty the rough 
flooring and homely furniture of the one, 
or the ancestral portraits, gazing from their 
gilded frames, of the other? Over both 
garlands of holly and ivy, box and bay, 
laurel and mistletoe, may be found. Fit- 
ting resting-places for the sylvan spirits 
driven from their native woodlands by lack 
of cover from the nipping frosts. Or, if 
we would seek a Christian symbol in this 
so-called Christian land, surely the shining 
leaves and glossy berries can teach us eter- 
nal hope. 

“The royal place among evergreens is 
truly assigned to the holly, with its leaves 
smooth or prickly, variegated or plain, its 
berries yellow or red; in all its forms it 
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stands.easily first. From the earliest times 
—indeed, from ancient temple worship— 
decking of house and sanctuary with ever- 
greens has come, and as the temples of old 
were twined with the several flowers, 
shrubs and garlands sacred to their god, 
so are our homes and churches to-day.” 


THE WILD FRUITS 


Some attractive decorations may easily 
be made during winter by the use of vari- 
ous wild fruits and berries. One of the 
best of these is the barberry, a shrub 
which is very abundant along the Atlantic 
coast, and is found wild more or less in 
other regions, while it is commonly planted 
everywhere as an orname ntal shrub. The 
curving branches with their pendents, of 
crimson berries are exceedingly attractive; 
three or four carefully selected branches 
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. an appropriate vase will be appreciated 
by all who see it. 


THE FOAM FLOWER 


In the midst of winter it is good to re- 

| that happy season of late spring, when 

» foam flower paints the ground beneath 
th leafing woods with its frothy coating 
of glistening white. This is one of the 
most abundant plants of its season, grow- 
ing in great masses in damp places in the 
ods. The small white flowers are 
rne along the end of the stalk, which 
verages about eight inches high, while 
the round or heart-shaped leaves, with 
many points, are borne on stems a little 
shorter. The plant is often called false 
mitrewort, and is found from Nova 
Scotia to Georgia, west to the Mississippi 
Valley. 


HOMES AND THEIR DECORATION 


Books along certain lines seem to come in 
waves. One season it will be books on garden- 
ing; another, books on furniture; another, books 
on polar explorations. Some of these volumes 
are so strikingly alike that were it not for their 
almost simultaneous publication, the gentle 
authors would surely be accused of plagiarism. 
As it is, it is merely a matter of coincidence 
interesting to the public, but doubtless a little 
annoying to the writers. 

This year the subject of inte rior decoration 
has been a fruitful one. “Homes and their 
Decoration,” by Lillie Hamilton French, fol- 
lows closely upon “ Principles of Home Deco- 
ration,” by Mrs. Candace Wheeler, and two 
books with similar titles are now in press 
Mrs. Wheeler’s principles have been reviewed 
in these columns. Miss French’s work is 
broader in scope and strikes a truer note. 

It is an unfortunate fact that fashion -" 
much to do with the question of house furnisl 
ing. A room decorated ten years ago 7 
almost as antiquated to-day as does a gown of 
similar date. Both are extremely ugly from 
the standpoints of to-day. Most books written 
ten years ago upon the subject of interior deco- 
ration are now obsolete. The room was never 
good, or it would have stood the test of ten 
years. The books held nothing vital, or they 
would have lived at least a decade. 

Miss French’s volume contains much that 
will be as true twenty years from now as it is 
to-day, and for this reason, if for no other, it 
deserves consideration. At the outset, it must 
be said that the author is handicapped by her 


illustrations. The frontispiece alone is enough 
condemn the book in the eyes of many 
people. Several chapters of the excellent text 
must be read before the impression of this 
picture is removed. Writers on house deco- 
‘ation have a serious problem to face when it 
mes to illustrations. Their theories are so 
in advance of concrete examples. It is a 
hoice of poor illustrations or none. In this 
which might well be called the day of 
extra illustrating,” when even cook-books 
filled with gastronomic half-tones, it would 
a bold writer who would dare discard pic- 
ures altogether. 
It would be unfair to Miss French to say 
hat there are no desirable interiors in her book. 
yme of them are charming; but as a rule, the 
oms are over-decorated, over-furnished, over- 
rowded—in fact, overdone. The author’s 
eling for color is stronger than for line, and 
the best portions of the volume are those de- 
oted to the treatment of dark and cheerless 
voms. Many of her suggestions have been 
voiced over and over in THE House Berav- 
TIFUL, and it is pleasant to find them empha- 
sized again. 

“Yellow, by the way,” she writes, “and not 
red, should be used in rooms where the sun 
does not shine. Yellow gives the effect of 
unlight. . . . Nothing would induce some 
persons to use red in a north room—or red with 
light oak. The old faded reds of Venetian and 
Spanish stuffs are not to be confused with 
these. They are delightful with dark oak. 
These old reds, however, are generally seen 
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with the rich yellow of gold braid or em- 
broidery.” Again: “Russet tones are charm- 
ing in living-rooms, whether in town or country. 
They can be introduced into a room having 
oak or walnut woodwork by using golden brown 
on the walls and in the furniture, and having a 
lower key in the carpet.” Of gray, she says: 
“The grays and greens of nature are sympho- 
nies, especially the purple grays and greens of 
French forests. Grays and greens in houses 
seldom produce an agreeable impression, unless 
some artist understanding color has been at 
work.” Of pink: “Some pinks set one’s teeth 
on edge—those having in them a mixture of 
blue. Others that run into soft tea-rose tones, 
and made by a little yellow mixed in with red 
and white, are full of a refreshing quality. 
With pink walls, white woodwork seems im- 
perative. White or very light furniture is 
suitable, although mahogany never fails to 
adapt itself to pink walls. Mahogany always 
seems like a well-bred guest; introduce a bit of 
it into almost any home, and it will adapt 
itself at once to its environment. I saw it in 
a pink-and-white morning-room the other day, 
and I felt it added distinction, as the well- 
bred, of affable manners, always do. In the 


simplest of rooms it would have been quite as 
much at home... . Pink is never the color of a 
student’s mood, although it may be that of a 
cheerful philosopher’s.” 

The book is written in the agreeable style 
well known to those who have read Miss 
French’s articles in Harper’s Bazar, or her 
clever series of papers entitled, “ My Old Maid’s 
Corner,” now running in The Century. 

There are many picturesque passages in 
“Homes and their Decoration,” of which the 
following, taken from the chapter, “ Dining- 
Rooms,” is one: “Then there is another 
in wihch I once dined, high up in the tenth 
story of an apartment—a circular dining- 
room with classic white columns running 
round the room, its crowning glory the 
window opening on a wide stone balcony. 
I shall never forget my evening there, 
nor the luxury, in an unpicturesque city, of 
resting my empty coffee-cup on the stone balus- 
trade of the balcony. . . Stretched below me, 
in the darkness, with its myriads of street lamps 
shining through rising smoke and vapor, New 
York looked like a black sea into which the 
stars had fallen.” 

Dopp, Meap & Co., Publishers, New York. 
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HOUSEKEEPERS AS STU- 
DENTS 
NOTED sanitarian has said that 
A the future of sanitary science rests 
with the women of the land, mean- 
ing thereby that all advance in 
knowledge must be applied by those who 
have the practical control of the condi- 
tions of living. It is interesting and profit- 
able to ask what are some of the subjects 
in which scientific investigation and the 
practical aid of the trained housekeeper 
should go hand in hand, and why woman- 
kind should be informed of the scientific 
advances which have a direct bearing on 
the administration of the house. 
#@ A subject of vital importance is the con- 
trol of the milk supply. The efforts of 
sanitarians, health officers, and medical so- 
cieties to protect the community from the 
effects of polluted or adulterated milk 





should be seconded by the intelligent 
and determined co-operation of women. 
Housekeepers, moreover, have it in their 
power not only to help secure and enforce 
wise legislation on this point, but also to 
put into practice the recent discoveries in 
bacteriology, which can be applied to the 
care and keeping of milk and to the de- 
struction of any germs which would make 
it unwholesome. They can thus aid in 
removing one great cause of infant disease 
and mortality, and there are none to 
whom this task more rightfully belongs. 

That they are beginning to realize how 
important their intelligent interest and co- 
operation may prove to the community at 
large, is shown by the organized efforts of 
women in many cities, which have brought 
about fruitful results for the public good. 

But the control of the public milk sup- 
ply may seem to some housekeepers too 
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large and remote a subject to study with 
immediate profit. There are, however, 
scientific facts which should be studied 
and put in practice by every housekeeper 
who counts among her duties and inter- 
ests the care and use of even only a quart 
of milk a day. She must know that it is 
not at all a matter of indifference whether 
her supply of milk is delivered in a rusty 
can with a wooden stopper of untold an- 
tiquity, or in a glass jar covered with a bit 
of new pasteboard. She must know under 
what conditions the milk must be kept in 
refrigerator or pantry so that it will not be 
subject to the changes which render it un- 
fit for food, and some of which are barely 
perceptible, except in the ill effects they 
produce. The progressive housekeeper 
will find in many of the new books recent- 
ly published for the use of farmers and 
dairymen, clear, accurate, and simple state- 
ments of facts, which will enlighten her 
in co-operating with the producer to make 
proper use of this most valuable article 
of food. 


THE WHITE PLAGUE 


“The white plague” is the striking term 
which has recently been given to a disease 
whose ravages have been felt by thousands 
and tens of thousands of American families. 
Consumption can no longer be considered 
a@ mysterious visitation of an inscrutable 
Providence. The interesting studies in 
regard to its nature, prevention, and con- 
trol, which have been presented to the 
general public, in popular yet ‘scientific 
form, by several writers, and notably by 
Dr. T. M. Prudden, are worthy of careful 
observation. The Society for the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis says: ‘‘While science 
does not yet offer a certain cure, it has 
demonstrated that the disease can be 
avoided and prevented. It is now be- 
lieved that tuberculosis can be extermi- 
nated among civilized people.” 

A very little study of the measures pro- 
posed will lead to a change in some meth- 
ods of household care. The feather duster, 


for instance, will be banished, and the 
broom will be given a place of less honor 
and importance than it now holds. The 
réle of nourishing food, pure air, quiet 
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sleep, and invigorating exercise as means of 
protecting the body from the inroads or at- 
tacks of the disease will be more fully appre- 
ciated, and their aid will be insisted upon. 

One fact which the scientific study of 
means of preventing and controlling con- 
sumption brings out very clearly, is the 
deadly effect of sunlight on certain germs. 


THE EFFECT OF SUNLIGHT 


Long before it was known that sunlight 
had a harmful effect on micro-organisms, 
there was an ancient maxim concerning 
the importance of allowing fresh air and 
unshine to enter dwellings freely, but the 
closed shutters of the New England best 
rooms and the heavily draped windows of 
houses in every community show that the 
lesson is one which has not yet been fully 
learned. It has recently been suggested, 
in view of the importance of the subject, 
that architects should be required to in- 
clude a knowledge of sanitary science 
among the essentials of their profession. 

The effect of sunshine in destroying 
germs is particularly marked in the case 
of influenza bacilli. This suggests the im- 
portance of exposure to sunshine as one of 
the processes in laundry work, for the 
vater is often not hot enough, nor the suds 

rong enough, to destroy germs which 

vy be contained in clothing or bedding. 
lhe student who asks of what avail is 

is knowledge in a climate where the sun 
hines but fitfully, and seldom long enough 
to destroy germs, finds satisfaction in 
learning that sunshine modifies the dis- 
ise-producing properties of certain bac- 
ria. The cholera bacillus, for example, 
has been shown to have its virulence 
reatly diminished by exposure to sun- 
hine for a limited time, and it is quite 
possible that this may be true of other 
germs. Moreover, when the householder 
learns that sunshine is believed to contrib- 
ute to the production of a healthy tone in 
the system, and aid the body in resisting 
attacks of disease, she will study every 
ractical method of giving it free entrance. 


THE WATER SUPPLY 


Recent studies in regard to the exami- 
nation and purification of the water sup- 
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ply, particularly those conducted by the 
Massachusetts State Board of Health, 
should be watched by all intelligent house- 
keepers, and their results put into practice 
as directly as possible, both in the con- 
trol of the private water supply and in the 
effort to create and maintain right public 
opinion in regard to the quality of the pub- 
lic water supply. The dangers to health 
from polluted water are more far-reaching 
and insiduous than is commonly supposed, 
and at the same time there are few subjects 
concerning which popular judgment is so 
poor a guide, or in which domestic man- 
agement may play so prominent a part. 
The need of more intelligence in regard to 
the nature and characteristics and source 
of impurities found in water, and concern- 
ing possible methods of purification, is evi- 
dent from the surprising ease with which 
vendors of so-called water ‘‘purifiers’”’ and 
filters impose on an innocent and ignorant 
public. Closely related to the water sup- 
ply is the question of the ice supply, and 
the extent to which its quality may vary, 
according to the uses to which it is put. 
CURRENTS OF AIR 

The investigations recently carried on in 
Germany relating to the movement of air 
in a house are of importance. Surely 
every one who learns that under ordinary 
conditions, and in a given period of time, 
the whole volume of air which at first 
filled the cellar is found in the upper part 
of the house (one-half, roughly speaking, in 
the first story, one-third in the second, 
and one-fifth in the third), will learn to 
look on the cellar as the reservoir of air for 
the house, and will grant that, as such, it 
will need at least as much of her care as 
the parlor. The experiments by scientists 
have proved that no current of air can, by 
ordinary means, be made strong enough to 
remove germs or bacteria from the sur- 
faces of furniture or carpet or draperies 
where they may have lodged. They show 
the comparative inefficiency of “airing 
out” a room when cleaning is desired. 

DOMESTIC SERVICE 


Recent inquiries into the problems of 
domestie service have opened a new field 
for study to every one who realizes (and 
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who does not?) the seriousness of present- 
day difficulties, and the need of intelligent 
investigation and co-operation rather than 
of casual gossip and personal experience 
in reaching a practicable solution. All 
who know of the writings of Lucy M. 
Salmon, Gail Laughlin, and Jane Addams 
must be impressed with the fact that relief 
for existing difficulties is not to be found 
in off-hand theories, but that the subject 
deserves scientific study and recognition 
of its place in the industrial field by house- 
keepers, as well as by specialists. 


THE STUDY OF FOOD 


There is no department of housekeep- 
ing which demands and receives more time 
and attention than the purchase, prepar- 
ation, and serving of food, and yet there 
is none which is carried on with so much 
routine and so little conception of its real 
interest and significance. Although many 
women pride themselves on their house- 
keeping—meaning, by the term, the food 
they supply to their families and friends— 
very few are aware of the great advances 
men are making in the study of dietetics, 
thus giving to the nourishment of the 
human being some part of the attention 
which has been heretofore devoted chiefly 
to the feeding of horses, cattle, and other 
domestic animals. Investigators are rap- 
idly gaining an exact knowledge of the 
energy and nutritive value of the different 
food-stuffs, also of their differences in 
digestibility, and the kinds, amounts, and 
proportions of food necessary for the best 
nourishment of the body under varying 
conditions of work and repose, climate, 
age, and sex. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson advocates the es- 
tablishment of food laboratories for the 
study of the economical nourishment of 
man, and the art of preparing food. He 
states, without exaggeration, that “there 
is yet no popular science of cooking; there 
is yet no common art of cooking; there is 
now widespread ignorance on the whole 
subject, resulting in a waste which is not 
only unprofitable but noxious in its 
influence on the general health of the com- 
munity. The art of cooking, as now prac- 
ticed, is wholly empirical, and to a great 
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extent bad. Almost all rapid or quick 
cooking is bad cooking. The science of 
cooking consists in the regulated applica- 
tion of the right degree of heat for a suit- 
able time to work the true conversion of 
the raw. food materials into nutritious 
foods.”” The importance of these sugges- 
tions is self-evident. Is there any better 
work for women to do than to give prac- 
tical aid in such researches by studying 
the preparation and economical use of 
foods in their own households? All who 
engage in it will surely find a large part 
of what seems like drudgery transformed 
into an intellectual occupation of a high 
order. One of the fortunate signs of the 
times is the growing interest of women in 
the subject, as evidenced by courses of 
study offered by women’s clubs and by 
schools and colleges. 

The plea cannot be urged too strenu- 
ously or constantly that the relation of 
women to conditions in household life 
should be that of students. The oppor- 
tunities offered the housekeeper of to-day 
for contributing to the progress of the 
human race should not daunt her courage. 
Many of her voluntarily assumed duties 
outside of the household are as difficult, 
and yet do not bring satisfaction to herself 
or benefit to the community commensurate 
with the labor and thought they involve. 
If she takes up these household problems 
she will find that the home may afford her 
an opportunity to use the training she has 
had in such a way that she may directly 
co-operate with the thinkers and inves- 
tigators of the world, and may, no less 
than they, make distinct contributions 
to the improvement of conditions in house- 
hold life, and thereby to our national 
prosperity as well. M. T. 


THE COMFORTABLE HOME 


By ISABEL BEVIER 


HERE are some words and some 
things of which the heart of man 
never grows weary; some primal 
needs for which he ever seeks sat- 
isfaction; food, shelter, work, recreation, 
and love are essentials of human life. 
There are two words that, no matter in how 
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uny ways they may be interpreted, voice 
a universal need, a comfortable home. 
[he interpretations may differ widely. 
The Chinese use of chop-sticks, the Jap- 
anese custom of sitting on the floor, the 
hunter’s lodge or the miner’s cabin may 
not be your idea of comfort; but it seems 
probable that however much the details 

ay differ, there are some things which 
the readers of this magazine would recog- 
nize as essentials in a comfortable home. 

We all appreciate that the house is not 
the home, as the body is not the spirit, 
but as the body serves as the means of 
expression for the spirit, so in the houses 

build and furnish we show our appre- 

ciation of beauty or the lack of it. We 
give, quite unconsciously perhaps, our 
definition of home. 

Because we are creatures of circum- 
tance and influenced by our environment 
it seems best to consider what might be 
termed the material side of the comforta- 
ble home first, in relation to location, con- 
struction, furnishing, and atmosphere, the 

re intangible ahd spiritual elements 
are less scientifically controlled. 


THE LOCATION OF THE HOUSE 


[t is more than probable that to the vast 
ajority of home-makers the opportu- 
ities for choice in these particulars will 
ive serious limitations and afford abun- 
lant opportunities for self-denial; but this 
article is written from the standpoint of 
freedom of choice, in the belief that it is 
better to strike for ideal conditions, though 
they be not attained, than to omit them 
from life’s program. 
Certain questions should be considered 
ry carefully in choosing the location of 
the house. The character of the soil; the 
natural slope of the land; the possibilities 
of drainage; the direction of the prevailing 
winds. All these are no small factors in 
he making of a comfortable home. In 
ost regions a southern or eastern expo- 
ure allows the best distribution of sun- 
rht in the house. There may be the 
ptation in the crowded city to use the 
made ground” before nature’s agencies 
hall have had time to make it fit for 
uman habitation; and in the country, 
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the site of the barn, regardless of the drain- 
age, may determine the location of the 
house on the basis of saving steps for the 
men of the family. Since so much of some 
people’s time must of necessity be spent 
inside the house, some real thought and 
care ought to be given so that the outlook 
should give as much of the beauty of earth 
and air and sky as possible. There should 
be some place from which the family could 
see how morning gilds the sky, and an- 
other to show the glories of the sunset 
when the evening shadows gather, and the 
toilers rest. 

The construction must be adapted to 
location. A low, rambling house, if it 
crowns the brow of the hill, lends itself to 
the landscape much better than the high, 
narrow one, which gives somewhat the 
impression of a sign-board. Again, an 
“old colonial” house requires space for its 
proper setting. It is pathetic to see the 
strange and unusual structures having the 
name of “colonial” architecture that are 
crowded into little narrow lots. But 
before the construction begins there should 
be a very definite idea in the mind of the 
owner as to the purpose of the house he is 
about to build. It is to be built for his 
own family, not for his neighbors. Pro- 
vison, therefore, should be made in it for 
the family life he expects to maintain. 
The real comfort of the family is not to be 
sacrificed to display for the chance guest. 
Comfort may demand that the expense 
of the parlor-mantel be put into the 
kitchen sink. Essentials, not fancy work, 
are to be considered. That economy 
which means a wise expenditure of money 
now in order to save time and energy 
later, is to be observed. 


CONSTRUCTION 


In construction we include special pro- 
vision for strength, as shown in the founda- 
tion walls and kind of frame; for warmth, 
attained by back-plastering and a gener- 
ous use of building paper; for dryness; and 
for safety from fire. It seems almost 
criminal to be careless in regard to fire- 
stops, and yet in most houses hollow par- 
titions, open staircases, and spaces in side 
walls from cellar to roof are really drafts 


and flues for carrying flame. The chief 
danger lies in the fact of the open passage 
from cellar to garret between the walls, 
and any device for closing these passages 
at each floor does much to lessen the dan- 
ger from fire. One of the simplest is found 
in the practice of throwing into these 
hollow spaces the loose mortar and bits 
of brick that are lying about. 


THE EXPENSE OF LATER ADDITIONS 


The man who builds a factory “equips 
the plant” with the apparatus suited to 
its purpose. In the building of the house 
we are too apt to act on the supposition 
that ‘that can easily be added later.” It 
rarely happens that such a convenient 
season is found, and if so it usually results 
that a simple alteration is twice as expen- 
sive as first construction. In a sense, the 
house is a “plant,” and abundant pro- 
vision should be made in it for the essen- 
tials, such as heat, light, air, and water. 
In selecting materials it is well to remem- 
ber that the “best is usually the cheapest 
in the long run.” No amount of good 
furnishing can make up for bad architec- 
ture or poor materials used in construc- 
tion, while a room in which the lines are 
in good proportion and the woodwork of 
good material requires little furniture. 

Special attention should be given to the 
construction, drainage, lighting, and venti- 
lation of the cellar, for out of it issues that 
which makes for the health or disease. 


FLOORS 


The comfort of the family depends in a 
large degree upon the division of the floor- 
space, into rooms and thoroughfares; and 
again, some rooms are for public and 
others for private use; the thoroughfares 
may be classified as public, private, and 
service. If these distinctions are kept in 
mind the house will not be so arranged 
that the chance caller must of necessity 
come at once into the privacy of the family 
life. The specific purpose of each room 
and the relation of rooms to each other 
should be considered. Another place 
where vigilance is the price of satisfaction 
is in regard to the floors. Much of the 
comfort of the home depends upon the 
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appearance of the floors. The best kiln- 
dried or time-seasoned material should be 
selected. Care should be taken to protect 
it from the weather before it is laid, and 
from being tramped upon by the workmen 
after it is put down. It will be found ad- 
visable to keep it covered by a temporary 
floor until the house is finished. The com- 
mon objection to hard-wood floors on the 
basis of expense does not seem to be borne 
out by figures. Prices vary, but, within 
the past year an estimate of the cost of a 
soft pine and a hard pine floor for the 
same room, at the prices then current, 
showed a difference in original cost of 
twenty cents per square yard, and that 
the hard pine floor, scraped and finished 
with one coat of shellac and two of varnish, 
would cost but sixty-five cents per square 
yard more than the soft pine. That leaves 
a small amount of money to be expended 
in covering for the soft pine floor. Those 
who have tried them realize that the hard- 
wood floors do away with a very large part 
of the most objectionable features of house- 
cleaning. Only those who have struggled 
to make the “carpet fit’? can appreciate 
a floor that does not need to be hidden. 


FURNITURE 


We come now to the consideration of fur- 
nishings and furniture, which Helen Camp- 
bell says “serves for the extension of 
human power and activity.” In these days 
of over-crowding one feels inclined to speak 
on the negative side first. Do not buy 
many things. Do not make a museum of 
your house. -Museums do not suggest either 
rest or comfort. Do not act on the suppo- 
sition that everything oldis_ beautiful. 
Your grandfather’s tastemay have been 
worse than yours. Do not buy novelties 
unless you are making a collection of curios. 

The furnishings should be adapted to the 
use to which the family wishes to put them. 
The life for which the white-and-gold fur- 
niture was designed was one of elaborate 
and distant formality. Conventionality 
and ceremony, not comfort, are suggested 
by such rooms. The use of the room and 
the purpose of the article should be kept 
in mind in the selection of furnishings. 

Furnishings should be simple, durable, 
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sanitary, and artistic. Color is one of the 
most important elements in the selection 
of furnishings. People often do not 
realize that the indefinable difference be- 
tween the restful room and the inharmo- 
1ious one is largely a matter of color. A 
room with colors that are at war with each 
other in rugs and curtains and walls is not 
calculated to soothe and rest the weary 
brain. Morris’ words, ‘Have nothing in 
your homes that you do not know to be 
useful, or believe to be beautiful,” should 
be recalled frequently. Also these from 
Henderson, “One must surround one’s self 
with wholesomeness and beauty. This 
parallelism between consciousness and na- 
ture makes this insistence upon conve- 
nience of arrangement and respect for 
form and color more than a mere matter of 
taste. It makes it a matter of moral obli- 
gation. A man’s surroundings are not 
accidental. They are a part of himself 
and must likewise be chastened and puri- 
fied. An ugly room, badly lighted, poorly 
ventilated, inadequately heated, must be 
regarded as morally reprehensible, whether 
provided for one’s self or for somebody 
else. Itis the projection of an evil thought 
and entering into consciousness lowers the 
level of human life.” 


ATMOSPHERE 


The last division of the subject is atmos- 
phere, and by that is meant not only the 
air of the house, though that is a very 
important element in the comfort of the 
home, but that indefinable, intangible 
omething that gives the sense of rest, 
peace, and inspiration which one seeks in a 
true home. Comfortable chairs, easy 
couches, new books, and beautiful pictures 
will not give it. Immaculate housekeep- 
ing will not do it. Money can not buy it. 
No one member of the family can make it. 
It comes only when each member of the 
family recognizes his responsibility and 
privilege in making the home life. That 
kind of household management that pre- 
vents the creaking of the machinery is 
helpful, so are taste and the personal 
touch. “It is an atmosphere really gen- 
erated of many self-controls, of much for- 
bearance, of training in self-sacrifice.” 
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